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A FINANCIAL CATACLYSM INEVITABLE 


AlLL POLITICAL questions today 

resolve themselves into the solu- 
tion of the problem of how a man can 
get a just equivalent for his labor. I 
doubt if a single one, upon analysis, 
cannot be reduced to this simple propo- 
sition. 

The problem of the production of 
commodities sufficient for the wants of 
men upon this planet has been com- 
pletely solved. We no longer talk 
_ about the growth of population exceed- 
ing productivity. We recognize fully 
that the only Problem today has to 
solve is that of distribution. It would 
seem to any reasonable man that the 


mere pointing out of the fact that our 


competitive wage system, by limiting 
the laborer to a wage demanded by his 
unemployed fellow-laborer, necessarily 
restricts his powers of consumption to 
the mere minimum of existence. While 
this is apparently a self-evident fact, 
yet it is one that is being constantly 
overlooked, and the overlooking of it 


will be found to be at the base of all 
our errors in the science of political 
economy. There was atime when all 
the professors of political economy said 
that any theory which involved the 
admission that there could be such a 
thing as general overproduction was, 
upon the face of it, absurd; that it was 
impossible and absurd to conceive that 
the earth should produce so much food 
and clothing that the people could not 
get enough. They said that the 
explanation of an apparent condition 
of overproduction was that it was 
purely local. If the Canadians, for 
instance, were producing more wheat 
than they wanted, and the Cubans 
were growing more bananas than they 
wanted, matters would adjust them- 
selves as soon as a knowledge of 
actual conditions was in possession 
of both Canadians and Cubans. As 
soon as this knowledge should prevail, 
an exchange would be made and 
the whole problem would be solved. 
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Of course it is true enough that even 
under our competitive system there are 
conditions where there is overproduc- 
tion of a certain commodity ina certain 
place, and that the proper commercial 
knowledge of this condition would so 
facilitate the distribution of the local 
over-production that it would be 
relieved, and normal conditions would 
be re-established. But looking at the 
world as a whole, and realizing that 
the competitive wage system exists 
throughout the civilized part of it, it 
cannot be lost sight of fora moment 
that it is easily possible to have general 
‘‘overproduction’”’ simply because we 
have a system of distribution which 
prevents any large distribution of the 
products of labor to those who produce, 
viz., the workers. It will at once be 
urged that if this competitive system 
limits the laborers’ consumption so 
that overproduction must ensue, how 
is it that we do not have overproduc- 
tion continuously, and why have we 
not been compelled long ago to aban- 
don our competitive system? The 
reason is simply that overproduction 
arises from the use of machinery, and 


as we have been using machinery, that: 


is, steam engines, electricity, etc., for 
only fifty years, we could not have the 
problem before that time, and since 
then we have been utilizing the surplus 
above and beyond what the laborers 
produce in the production of more and 
more machinery. If this process of 
the transformation of the surplus into 
new machinery could continue for ever 
there would never be any permanently 
insoluble unemployed problem. There 
might be temporary crises and there 
might be local states of overproduction, 
but finally the capitalists would dis- 
cover where machinery was most 
needed, and would so direct labor that 


it wouid function at that point and so 
alleviate any local unemployed pro- 
blems. But the capitalist today has a 
universal eye that takes in a world-wide 
view. Railroadsin China, oil refineries 
in Russia, cotton mills in India, he fur- 
nishes them all, quite indifferent as to 
nationality. When a system of under- 
ground electric railroads is needed in 
London and the British capitalist can- 
not see that it will be a profitable under- 
taking, then an American sees it and 
builds the railroad. The capitalist is a 
man to whom patriotism is not even a 
last refuge ; he never considers it at all. 
Whatever country needs his money 
gets it, the only condition being that he 
is guaranteed safety and a return of 
dividends. 

However, in whatever country he 
invests his money, it will be found upon 
ultimate analysis that he is building this 
machinery in order to feed and clothe 
the working class and the farmers. 
Not that he has any philanthropic ideas 
regarding such a procedure, but be- 
cause these constitute the only body of 
consumers that is of sufficient import- 
ance to be considered. It is true that 
capital may be invested in building a 
steel mill in Pittsburg, and it may 
appear that because the steel rail is sold 
to the Vanderbilts for their railways, 
this is an undertaking which cannot be 
classed as giving food and clothing to 
the working class; but it must be 
remembered that Vanderbilt only buys 
steel rails for use upon railroads which 
are largely to be used to carry wheat 
and pork and cloth for distribution to 
the aforesaid workers. So, whatever 
way we may look we will always dis- 
cover that although the commodity 
itself turned out by the capitalist cannot 
be consumed directly by the workers, 
still it is only one or two removes back 
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where it will be found to be simply a 
means of giving some commodity for 
the workingman’s direct consumption, 
that is, his food, his clothing, or his 
house. Hence our whole system of 
industry is an inverted pyramid, its apex 
being the consumptive ability of the 
worker. This abthty to consume being 
strictly limited by the competitive system 
the pyramid can only remain where wt ts 


holystone the decks of the ship; but 
there are a good many people who 
imagine that this is the highest and best 
we Can get. 

However, as the machinery is simply 
built to furnish goods to the laborers, 
and as the laborers’ capacity to con- 
sume is limited by their wages to a 
mere minimum of existence, it is evi- 
dent the day will finally come when we 


by means of the continued production of have too much machinery. The Trust 


labor-saving machinery. For example, 
we build a steel rail mill, and find out 
that by building a larger and better one, 
we can save labor. We dismantle the 
first mill and build a second and better 
one; and when this is finished we may 
again go through a similar process and 
even build a third still better. We 
started out fifty years ago and built an 
Erie Canal which carried water four 
feet in depth and a canal boat of 75 
tons. Then we enlarged it so that it 
carried seven feet of water in depth and 
a canal boat of 250 tons, and now we 
are getting ready to make our Erie 
Canal twelve feet deep and able to carry 
boats of a thousand tons. Of course it 
is possible that in ten or fifteen years, 
we may decide to enlarge again and 
have boats of 2,000 tons. 

Now all this construction of new iron 
mills and of new canals, etc., means the 
opening of so many new channels for 
the distribution of the surplus products 
made by labor, and if, as said, this 
could be continued indefinitely and 
upon a large enough scale there would 
never be any question about the con- 
tinuance of prosperity and laborers 
having constant employment. Of course 
this would be simply building canals 
and mills in order to give ourselves 
employment. It would be very much 
like the way the men upon a man-of- 
war are kept contented by making them 


is the significant sign that that day is 
at hand, for the reason that the Trust 
exists is the recognition of a state of 
overproduction. The basic reason of 
the existence of the Trust lies in the 
recognition by the capitalist class 
that our industrial machinery has 
attained a stage of practical comple- 
tion. 

That continued expansion is as 
necessary as it is impossible for the 
perpetuation of the existing commercial 
system is well known and admitted by 
all competent writers upon the subject. 
For instance, there was recently a very 
striking article in the New York Sun, 
which is so able that I have decided to 
incorporate it bodily herewith: 


““WE NEED LARGER FOREIGN 


MARKETS. 


The market value of the manufac- 
tured products of the United States for 
1902 was, approximately, $15,000,000,- 
000. This is the product of more 
than half a million establishments, 
whose total capitalization exceeds 
$10,000,000,000, and in which some 
seven million of our people find 
employment. This truly enormous 
business becomes only the more 
imposing when one realizes how large 
percentage of it is of recent develop- 
ment. Within a quarter of acentury the 
number of our factories has doubled, 
their capitalization has quadrupled, 
the number of their employees has 
increased nearly three times, and the 
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value of their output has grown from 
the $5,500,000,000 of 1880 to the 
$15,000,000,000 of 1902. 

In connection with such a statement 
there arises, naturally, a question of 
the disposition of so enormous a quan- 
tity of merchandise. Where does it 
go? Whousesit? It is probable that 
the offhand judgment of many would 
declare that much of the increase was 
due to the increase in our export trade. 
Yet the fact is that we export only 
about 3 per cent. of it. Of the Amer- 
ican manufactured wares of 1902, 97 
per cent. in value was consumed in the 
best market which the United States 
has—the domestic. It went to a trade 
with which the American manufacturer 
is familiar—to customers whose wants, 
habits and tastes he understands. It 
was sold under commercial laws and 
financial conditions with which he is 
fully acquainted. The American manu- 
facturer knows his home trade, knows 
how to get it, and caters to it. He 
studies the requirements of his market, 
and that market is at all times quickly 
and easily reached. Credit systems, 
banking and transportation facilities 
make his domestic trade a simple pro- 
cess in comparison with export trade. 
For these reasons American energy is 
bent toward 
American trade against both domestic 
and foreign competition. 

But there is another side to this trade 
question which is growing beyond gen- 
eral realization. Within a quarter of a 
century the output of manufactured 
products has increased 200 per cent. 
Actual producing capacity has probably 
increased much beyond that, inasmuch 
as few establishments are run continu- 
ally to the full extent of their producing 
power. But the number of domestic 
consumers has increased only a little 
more than 50 per cent. within the same 
period. Two influences appear. One 
is that we now manufacture at home 
many of those articles which twenty- 
five years ago we imported. The other 
is that the consuming capacity of our 
population has increased more rapidly 
than has the number of consumers. 
Standards of living are higher and 


securing and_ holding, 


individual requirements are greater than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. 
Individual wants increase with the 
ability of the individual to gratify them, 
and national prosperity has transformed 
much that was a luxury of the last 
generation into an ordinary comfort 
or a seeming necessity for the present 
generation. Yet, even with these 
important influences, the fact stands 
that consuming power has not kept 
pace withthe vast increase in producing 
power, and American manufacturers 
are coming into more and more direct 
confrontation with an ever-increasing 
surplus of manufactured wares beyond 
the requirements of the home market. 

There are two lines of possible deter- 
mination of the question, and only two. 
One is limitation of output, the other 
an extension of markets. 

We look at our export trade in manu- 
factured goods and seeits increase from 
$100,000,000 in 1880 to $150,000,000 in 
1890, and then its tremendous leap to 
more than $400,000,000 in 1902. The 
dazzle of these figures blinds us to their 
real significance. Diverted by a strik- 
ing incident, we lose sight of the main 
issue. That issue does not lie in the 
mere fact that there has been a very 
gratifying increase. It rests in the 
question of the great probability of 
serious reaction upon domestic interests 
if that export trade be not indefinitely 
extended within the near future. 

Already careful students of the situa- 
tion are asking each other how long we 
can continue to absorb at home a per- 
centage of our products which will avert 
glutted markets and depreciated prices. 
Let there be assumed a continuance of 
our present prosperity, of big crops and 
busy mills and well-paid labor. There 
must be an even greater prosperity and 
even bigger crops, with a profitable 
market for them, if the ever-increasing 
mills are to find a domestic market 
for their ever-increasing production. 
Closely interwoven as our industries 
are, a cessation of activity in any one 
of our leading lines reacts upon other 
lines. The cry of ‘overproduction ” 
or of ‘“underproduction,” call it which 
you will, is quickly raised, and 
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commercial uncertainty paves the way 
to commercial stagnation. A market 
clogged with the products of our 
factories compels the stoppage of pro- 
duction, limits the general consuming 
power, enforces general economy in the 
household, and opens the door to hard 
times. 


It has pleased various writers and 
public officials to regale us with 
exuberant tales of the ‘‘ American 
invasion”’ of this, that and the other 
market. As yet our exports of 
manufactured goods fill only a very 
small hole in the world’s markets, and 
our increased exports are not due so 
much to our inroads upon the trade of 
our competitors as they are to our 
participation in a general increase of 
world business. That our export trade 
in manufactured goods has grown is as 
gratifying as it is undeniable. But 
there are these three facts which 
remain for the thoughtful considera- 
tion of our commercial and financial 
classes : 


1. That we now export only 3 per 
cent. of the products of our shops, mills 
and factories. 


2. That we now secure only about 10 
per cent. of the world’s import trade in 
manufactured goods. 

3. That our market is not keeping 


pace with our increasing facilities for 
production. 


Stagnation in American factories is 
now only less pregnant with menace to 


American interests than is failure in our 
crops. 

It will be noticed that the Sun never 
considers that the only way to get a 
greater domestic market is to increase 
the wages of what it terms ‘“ well-paid 
labor.” The ignoring of this palpable 
solution is characteristic of all such 
attempts to solve the current industrial 
problem. Of course to increase the 
wages to any considerable degree under 
a competitive system is practically 
impossible. The trades unions are 
doing a great deal, but their efforts 
apply to only a small proportion of the 
wage-earning class, and even when they 
do get what they demand, the total 
increase is so small that it cuts no 
appreciable figure in reducing the sur- 
plus that is being produced above and 
beyond what their wages allow them 
to buy. 

The solution of the problem can only 
be found in the co-operative wage 
system, and this system can only be 
introduced by the establishment of 
public ownership of the means of 
production. 

The inevitable solution of the next 
economic crisis is to be found in the 
motto of this Magazine: ‘‘Let the 
Nation Own the Trusts.” 


COFFEE, CURRANTS AND ORANGES 


S a very tangible evidence of the 
inability of society to distribute 

the wealth that is produced under 
our present competitive system, it is 


interesting to note the overproduction 
of three great staple products, viz.: 
coffee in Brazil, currants in Greece, and 
oranges in California. 
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Ordinary agricultural products, such 
as wheat or corn, which are planted 
from year to year, can be restricted in 
production when the price falls too low, 
by the simple process of refraining 
from planting. But with a crop like 
oranges, growing in orchards requiring 
great expense in the planting and 
culture for years before maturity, it is 
self-evident that one or two years of 
low prices will not incite the growers 
to lose all the money invested by aban- 
doning their orchards. The same applies 
to the coffee plantations and currant 
vineyards. Itis to be remembered that 
an orchard neglected goes to ruin. 
Hence when overproduction ensues in 
crops of this nature the planter is face 
to face with a very serious problem. 
He must go to the expense of taking 
care of his orchard and he has a crop 
forced on his hands which he cannot 
dispose of. 

From the following item, taken from 
the N. Y. Commercial of recent date, 
it will be seen the conditions in Brazil 
are so desperate that the Government 
is proposing to destroy one-fifth of the 
crop: 

The forty-fifth annual report of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the official 
year 1902-3 was made public yesterday. 
The proceedings of the Chamber for 
the year ending April 30, 1903, together 
with the roll of members, officers and 
committees, constitution and by-laws, 
comprise the first part of the volume. 
The second part contains trade reviews 
and statistical statements of trade and 
finance. 

The report says: ‘‘ The coffee mar- 
kets of the world have been over- 
shadowed by the enormous yield of the 
Brazilian crop, which has been of 
increasing rather than of diminishing 
proportions, and hes afforded very little 
opportunity for the deve:opment of 
bullish features. The crop of 1901- 
1902 was more than the whole world’s 
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yearly consumption, and this was 
followed by a crop that very nearly 
equaled it in size, while the present 
prospect is that the crop due July 1 
will exceed all its predecessors, the 
estimates foreshadowing a production 
of 16,000,000 bags. 

‘This enormous expansion is the 
result of the plan of agricultural devel- 
opment adopted several years ago, and 
which resulted in converting a large 
acreage of wild land into coffee planta- 
tions. The new trees, which require 
three years to mature, have gradually 
swelled the proportions of the crop, 
until now planters are just as anxious 
to restrict the yield, and various plans 
have been discussed, but the only one 
that has in any way materialized is the 
tax in kind levied in the State of San 
Paulo, which is to go in operation July 
1; under the provisions of this law 
planters will be required to hand over 
to the Government 20 per cent. of their 
shipments. 

‘“‘Thus, if an order for 1,000 bags is 
received, the planter will be required to 
send tothe Government agent 200 bags 
to be destroyed, thatis, burned up. It is 
said that this measure cannot be practi- 
cally carried out, and that it will fail, 
especially as it is to be enforced in only 
one of the five coffee-growing States. 
During the month of August a New 
York syndicate, that had alarge specu- 
lative interest in the market, endeavored 
to advance prices by manipulation, but 
although they were aided by a tem- 
porary drought and a light frost, they 
relinquished the contract.” 


In Greece, where there is an over- 
production of currants—it may be said 
the currants of commerce are not cur- 
rants in the American sense of the 
word, but are a small grape, grown 
upon a vine like any other grape—the 
Government is also arranging to have 
part of the crop destroyed and passing 
strict laws against the further exten- 
sion of planting. In California the 
orange growers are not sufficiently 
organized as yet to have part of the 
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oranges destroyed in order to be able 
to sell the remainder at a living profit, 
but there is no question but this is what 
must be done ultimately. The price 
of the surplus determines the price of 
the whole. If the surplus sells at a 
loss, the whole crop sells at a loss. 
If, for instance, there are a million 
boxes of oranges for sale, and there 
is a demand for only 900,000, then 
the extra hundred thousand must be 
slaughtered at any price, and the price 
upon this hundred thousand will make 
the price for the whole million. It is 
evident, therefore, there being a market 
for 900,000, that it is better to destroy 
the 100,000 and get aliving price for the 
remaining 900,000 than to try and sell 
the whole million at a loss. The total 
returns to the growers for the 900,000 
boxes at a high price, will be much 
better than for the million boxes at a 
low price. 

The problem the California growers 
have to solve, however, is how shall 
the growers of the 100,000 boxes 
which would be destroyed, be com- 
pensated. Today this would neces- 
sitate a close organization of’ the 


growers, and in fact such a eompact 
organization that it is very problemati- 
cal whether it can yet be formed. 
The growers have not had enough 
discipline yet. 

Of course all this discussion about 
destroying the fruits of the earth when 
so many people need them, would seem 
absurd if it be not always remem- 
bered that we are living under an absurd 
system. Here we have the earth so 
prolific that we are actually threatened 
with starvation unless we destroy some 
of the food which we have produced. 
When we abolish ourcompetitive system 
and introduce a co-operative system of 
distribution, we will never raise more 
than we need, because production will be 
systematically planned; and if at any 
time we find that more labor is directed 
toward the production of a certain 
commodity than is needed, it will mean 
either a reduction in the hours of labor 
or the transfer of labor to some other 
industry. Today ourcompetitive wage 
system so limits the effective demand 
of the people that it is folly for 
us to expect consumption to keep up 
with production. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


S predicted in this magazine last 
June, the Socialists in Germany 

made a tremendous increase in their 
vote in the July elections. 


arena in 1871, when 102,927 votes were 
cast and one member elected to the 
Reichstag. The following table shows 


The party the progress of the party since that 


made its first appearance inthe political date: 
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Members 
Date. Vote. Elected. 
1871 102,927 I 
1974 351,927 9 
1877 493,447 12 
1878 4375155 9 
1°81 311,961 12 
1884 549,999 24 
1887 773,128 lI 
1890 1,427,298 35 
1893 1 786,738 44 
1898 2,105,075 56 
1903 2,911,317 SI 


Every great city in Germany is now 
heavily Socialistic, but owing to the 
monarchical form of government the 
Socialists have little or nothing to say 
in the way of effecting any radical 
legislation. 

The composition of the new Reichstag 
is as follows, compared with the old: 


1903 1898 

Clericals - = - : 102 102 
Socialists - - - - Fg ees 56 
Conservatives - - - - 52 52 
Free Conservatives - - = £ 19 20 
National Liberals - - = 51 53 
Richter Radicals - - = R21 a7 
Barth Radicals - - - 9 14 
South German Radicals - - 6 I 
Poles - - - - - 16 14 
Alsatians  - - - =a tC 10 
Anti-Semites - - - - 9 10 
Agrarians and Peasants’ League 7 3 
Hanoverians~ - - - aot 7 
Danes - - - - - i I 
Independents” - - - <j} AGkr 19 

tour." #5307 397 


Owing to there having been no new 
apportionment of representatives in late 
years, the cities are grossly under- 
represented, while the country districts 
are heavily over-represented. Since 
the Socialists hold most of their votes 
in the cities, the result is that the 81 
Socialist representatives in the Reichs- 
tag is much less than they would 
have were there new apportionments 
made. However, this is all so well 
known to the majority in the Reichstag 
that there is no hope of any such 
reform being made. 

The Socialists in Germany have 
exactly the same platform fundamen- 
tally that all Socialists have the world 
over, viz., the demand for the owner- 
ship of the machinery of wealth 
production by the people and _ its 
administration democratically. The 
American newspapers are in the 
habit of falsely stating that the 
German Socialists are simply a 
reform party. This is so absurd 
that it would not be worth contra- 
dicting were it not so persistently 
repeated. - 


Why Madden Would Raise the Publishers’ 


Postal Rate to Four Cents a Pound 


T MAY seem strange to people who 
are unfamiliar with Post Office 
workings that Mr. Madden, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, should 
be so very strenuous in his efforts to 
have the second-class postal rate raised 
from one cent a pound to four cents a 


pound. This would seem particularly 
remarkable inasmuch as, by his own 
statement, he has so thoroughly purged 
the second-class list of all publications 
not entitled to that rate that there 
should be every reason why the remain- 
ing ones should enjoy the old rate of 
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one cent a pound. 
reason of a desire for a change is 
simple enough. In fact, there are two 
reasons. One is the desire of the Post 
Office to stand in with the daily press, 
which is a more powerful political force 
than the weekly and monthly press; 
and the daily press, under the arrange- 
ment, will still have the one cent a 
pound rate, while the rate for the 
weekly and monthly press will be 
raised to four cents. 

But the main reason of this desire to 
raise the rate is to be found in the fact 
that the Express Companies will get 
the work of transportation which is 
now being done by the Post Office; 
and Mr. Madden, with the backing of 
the Express Companies, has a very 
good reason for sticking at his work. 
Already the Express Companies make 
rates very much lower than that of the 
Government for carrying packages, and 
if the rate were raised to four cents a 
pound it would simply force the maga- 
zine publishers into the hands of the 
Express Companies. This would not 
only be a profitable thing for the latter, 
but it would also check the tendency of 
the Post Office to absorb the express 
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business. Congressman Loud, now 
deep in the Post Office mire, and who 
was the most outspoken advocate in 
favor of the Express Companies, and 
tried the hardest to get the rate raised 
on second-class publications, has, for- 
tunately, been defeated for re-election 
from his California District last year. 
Mr. Madden, who is an_ official, 
appointed by the President, else he 
would never have been an official at 
all, continues Loud’s work. What 
Loud tried to do by congressional 
action, Czar Madden does direct by his 
own edict. 

Canada, with an enormously greater 
surface of the globe to cover, compared 
with her population, than has the 
United States, finds no reason why 
she should not continue to carry her 
second-class mail at half a cent a 
pound throughout her dominion, and 
has recently even gone a step further 
and made the same rate to Great 
Britain. When Senator Platt and his 
Express Company become as powerful 
in Canada as they are in the United 
States, Canada may then see _ the 
advantage of having a Madden put at 
the head of her postal department. 


| The New Rowland System of Telegraphy 


WALDON FAWCETT 
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paeading four 


1D MESS the past few years a num- 

ber of printing telegraphs, each 
marvelous in its way, have been per- 
fected, but unquestionably the most 
notable advance in the field of tele- 
graphy is found in the system devised 


by the late Dr. Henry A. Rowland, 
professor at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, whereby eight mes- 
sages may be sent over the same wire 
at the same time—four in each direc- 


tion. Each of the four transmitters of 
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a Rowland station is made like a type- 
writer. The receiver prints the tele- 
gram in Roman type, but not as in 
former printing telegraphs on a narrow 
tape. Instead the record is mada upon 
a sheet of paper which can at once be 
detached for delivery. 

The discovery of this new telegraphic 
system is in many respects of greater 
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impossible to send messages in oppo- 
site directions simultaneously. By the 
Rowland system—generally known as 
the octoplex, owing to its capacity for 
sending eight telegrams at the same 
time—the transmission of twenty thou- 
sand words per hour may be carried 
on without any undue fatigue to the 
operators, and under the most favor- 
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of wireless telegraphy. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, particularly, the 
achievement is notable since it must 
readily be apparent that it ill be pos- 
sible to effect a tremendous saving over 
the old plan in which it is, of course, 


a speed of twenty-nine 
thousand words per hour may be 
attained. This is in marked contrast 
to four hundred words per hour, the 
maximum speed thus far attained in 
wireless transmission. An alternating 
electric current may be altered or 
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modified in a number of different ways, 
any one of which modifications may be 
used for sending signals over a line. 
Upon this principle the new Rowland 
system is based. Professor Rowland 
found that he could employ with advan- 
tage about 208 alterations of the current 
per second. Four operators can send 
four different signals each quarter of a 
second and thus 960 different signals 
may be transmitted over the line in one 
direction in one minute. It may be 
explained that the signals are, in 
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Marvelous as is the practically simul- 
taneous transmission it is not more 
remarkable than the development of 
the system so that the figures, the 
letters of the alphabet and some extra 
signs are automatically printed in such 
a manner that each operator by writing 
on an ordinary Remington keyboard 
prints at the end of the line opposite to 
himself on a page eight inches wide. 
The telegram is printed in Roman type, 
the pages of printed matter have the 
general appearance of an ordinary sheet 
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reality, sent over the line in succession 
although the process occurs so rapidly 
that the four different operators appear 
to be sending four different signals 
simultaneously. Multiplexing of the 
messages is the term applied to this 
process of sending several different 
signals transmitted by different opera- 
tors over the line in one direction, 
although in such rapid succession that 
they may appear to be sent simul- 
taneously. 


of typewritten matter, and the sheet of 
paper when detached is ready for 
immediate delivery to the recipient of 
the telegram. The printing apparatus 
contains forty-one different characters 
and forty words per minute is an ordi- 
nary speed for a practiced operator, so 
that altogether eight operators may be 
printing 320 words per minute over an 
ordinary telegraph line. 

For converting the signals sent over 
line into printed characters the Rowland 
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system requires that between certain 
parts of the rotating mechanism at each 
end of the line perfect synchronism be 
maintained. By this it is meant that 
two wheels in widely separated cities 
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shall revolve at exactly the same speed, 
and, furthermore, that when a certain 
point marked on the circumference of 
one of the wheels is in a particular 
angular position, a corresponding point 
on the other wheel shall be in exactly 
the same relative angular position. The 
practical attainment of this synchronism 
constitutes one of the chief fea- 
tures of the new system. It may 
be secured regardless of the dis- 
tance between any two stations. 
This accomplishment, of course, 
opens the door to a host of other 
important electrical and mechani- 
cal inventions, for if wave signals 
can be converted into printed let- 
ters they can, of course, be con- 
verted into a variety of mechanical 
operations such as the steering and 
operation of a torpedo boat, the 
loading and handling of large guns 
at a distance or the operating of a dis- 
tant typesetting machine. 

The operation of cutitng out the 
waves for transmitting the wave signals 
over the line is performed, as has been 
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explained, on an ordinary Remington 
keyboard. These keyboards are so 
constructed that the keys can only be 
depressed at intervals corresponding to 
the passage of 52 waves over the line, 
that is, at intervals of about one- 
quarter second. The _ locking 
device which times the depression 
of the keysis called the ‘‘clapper”’ 
and unlocks the keys four times 
per second; that is, each operator 
can send four different signals over 
the line in one second. In the 
sending of signals over the line 
each operator works independ- 
ently of the others and no conflict 
can possibly occur between the 
signals sent by the various tele- 
graphers. 

A unique feature of the Rowland 
equipment is found in the page printer, 
whereby the signals sent over the wire 
are automatically translated into ordi- 
nary figures and letters cf the alphabet 
which are printed upon a sheet of paper 
eight inches wide. The printing 
apparatus is made up of several distinct 
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parts. First of all, there is a light 
type-wheel of steel about two inches in 
diameter, on the circumference of which 
the forty-one characters are engraved, 
This type-wheel revolves continuously 
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at the end of a horizontal shaft. A 
light paper carriage carries the paper 
that is fed from a roll.underneath the 
type-wheel. There are devices for 
thrusting the paper forward to make 
the lines and sideways to space the 
letters, and a back carriage device to 
return the paper to a position where a 
new line of printing is to start. Finally, 
there is a small printing magnet which 
operates a hammer or platen which 
strikes the paper up against the lower 
side of the rim of the wheel at the 
moment when the character to be 
printed has turned to its proper position 
above the hammer. The spacing, 
lining and backing of the paper may 
be performed at will by an operator at 
the other end of the line. If by any 
chance the operator at the sending 
station should neglect to send the 
‘back signals” which return the paper 
and should attempt to print beyond the 
edge of the sheet, then the carriage 
will carry the paper back automatically 
when the end of a line of printing is 
reached, just as, if left to itself, the 
paper will shift automatically under the 
wheel for the purpose of spacing 
between words. However, a practiced 
operator is seldom remiss in sending 
‘‘back signals,” because at the sending 
end an automatic device on the key- 
board shows. the operator just how far 
he has printed on a line. The operator 
being able to space, line or back car- 
riage at will, paragraphing, etc., can be 
accomplished the same as on an ordi- 
nary typewriter. A bell rings automati- 
cally if anything disturbs the synchron- 
ism or the printers are turned off. 

A valuable feature of the Rowland 
apparatus is found in the fact that all 
messages transmitted are simultan- 
eously recorded at the sending station. 
The recording at the sending station is 


es 


done on a tape in printed characters. 
The tape passes directly over the key- 
board and before the eyes of the opera- 
tor so that any error in transmission 
may be instantly detected and moreover 
the tapes which are preserved enable 
the tracing of any mistakes. This 
home recording of the message is 
accomplished without loss of speed in 
the eight regular transmitters and with- 
out additional complication in the key 
boards. The octoplex system can 
transmit messages to greater distances 
without relaying than any other multi- 
plex system which has thus far been 
devised. It has been successfully 
operated under government tests over 
lines of 550 miles, and it is anticipated 
that it will work perfectly, without 
relaying, between New York and Chi- 
cago. Moreover, a method has been 
perfected for automatically relaying the 
messages. The Rowland system is not 
only multiplex, but is also duplex. The 
term duplexing means the sending of 
two different signals from opposite ends 
of the line in opposite directions. By 
this system the two signals sent in 
opposite directions may be transmitted 
at identically the same instant. 
Although the Rowland system was 
invented by an American the discovery 
had its first practical application abroad. 
The telegraph line between Berlin and 
Hamburg was fitted with the new 
apparatus some time since and a little 
later the Rowland system was installed 
between Berlin and Frankfort-on-Main. 
Indeed, it is now regarded as certain 
that the Rowland invention will totally 
displace the Hughes and Baudot print- 
ing telegraphs which have attained such 
vogue on the continent. The Hughes 
system attracted much attention when 
first introduced, but has been found 
scarcely satisfactory for long distance 
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Communication. The Baudot system 
is based upon the same principle as the 
invention of Rowland. The sending 
machine or transmitter resembles a 
miniature piano keyboard and letters 
are transmitted by pressing combina- 
tions of keys. However, the Baudot 
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system secures the delivery of only 
four different telegrams simultaneously 
and its maximum rate of transmission 
approximates only about one-third or 
one-fourth the number of words which 
may be sent by the use of the Rowland 
system.—The American Inventor. 


SOUL OF ART 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


YOUNG philosopher makes a 
rapid synthesis, based largely 
on a hurried and prejudiced impres- 
sion from things he has read or heard, 
and partly on what he would call intui- 
tion, and produces a phrase, which he 
offers as the summary description of 
his philosophy. An old philosopher 
looks back over the notions, opinions, 
theories and experiences of his life, 
tries them all out, to prove what is 
sound and what rotten, and forms the 
residue into a phrase, which means his 
philosophy to him and to such other 
persons as may happen to have trav- 
elled the same ground that he has. 
These two phrases, so differently 
arrived at, may be verbally identical ; 
and you might think the young philo- 
sopher as wise as theold one. But get 
each of the two men to tell the story of 
how he came by his phrase—of what it 
means to him—and you will find a great 
difference ; a difference as wide as that 
between zenith and nadir, ignorance 
and knowledge, gilt and gold. 
Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy has written 
a book—or, rather, he has bound in a 
volume five lectures which he seems to 


have delivered somewhere—in the New 
York Art Institute, perhaps, if there be 
such a place—and he bestows upon the 
volume the title, ‘‘ Delight, the Soul of 
Art.”* The present writer has no 
knowledge of Mr. Eddy, except what 
he has derived from the book; but he 
surmises, from a reading of the book, 
that he is a young man; quite young; 
perhaps younger than his years. He 
seems to have read-a good deal—to 
have absorbed a good deal of written 
thinking—and to have arrived at various 
very positive convictions ; to have come 
to fancy that some things are very 
true, and others very false. These 
vehement convictions, by the way, 
are often to be noted in persons who 
write or discourse about art, or theology, 
or any matter not on the physical or 
mathematical planes; and the reason of 
their vehemence appears to be that 
their convictions are not susceptible of 
practical proof. If they could prove 
them, they would not be vehement 
about them, because they would feel 
no need of it; the truth itself, being 


*Delight, the Soul of Art. By Arthur Jerome 
Eddy. Lippincott, Philadelphia. Price $1.50. 
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manifest, would savethem that trouble. 
But as they are only matters of opinion, 
or of feeling, or even of sentiment, 
their proprietors wax indignant with 
those who disagree with them, scold 
them hard, arraign their stupidity and 
absurdity, and sometimes call them 
names, and abandon them to perdition. 
They get angry, or fall into despair, in 
short, because they cannot otherwise 
make themselves and others feel sure 
that they are right, and every one 
not of their way of thinking, wrong. 
This is the way with the young philo- 
sophers—the young in judgment, if not 
in years. It is not the way with the old 
philosophers—-the Aristotles, Platos, and 
Goethes. These men never get angry, 
or scold, or call names. They are tran- 
quil and amiable, charitable and easy- 
going. They cannot prove their theses 
by physical or mathematical demon- 
stration, any more than the young 
ones; but that does not trouble them, 
for they have visited places, and seen 
things, which carry with them. the 
personal revelation of truths which 
were never meant to be demonstrated ; 
which, could they be demonstrated, 
would not be truths of a sort to merit 
attention. They take you along with 
them to these places, and set before 
you these things, and say to you, 
‘‘Behold!” If your eyes are of the 
open variety, if you are an initiate in 
the Mysteries, if your wisdom teeth are 
grown, you behold and understand ; if 
otherwise, you do not; from Dan unto 
Beersheba all is barren—to you. The 
old philosopher, in that event, is not 
disturbed; his temper is sweet as ever, 
he smilingly suffers you to go your 
wav and call him, if you like, an old 
ass, or humbug. Nothing is changed; 
it might be better if you were changed, 
of course, but he has done what he 
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could for you, and if it prove of no 
avail, his conscience is clear; you 
must come to him if you and he are to 
get together; he cannot come any 
nearer to you. 

Mr. Eddy’s phrase is, Delight, the 
Soul of Art. There are a certain 
sound and air about it as it steps out 
before you; it means, probably, only 
that an artist takes pleasure in creative 
work. There is truth in the proposi- 
tion, too; but the question before us 
at present is, is it so importantly and 
vitally true as to warrant having a 
whole book (or five lectures) devoted 
to it? Mr. Eddy first tells us all he 
can think of about his eponymous topic 
—Delight, the Soul of Art; then he 
goes on te speak of Delight in the 
Thought: Sincerity and Conviction ; 
then we have Delight in the Thought : 
Inspiration ; next, Delight in the Sym- 
bol: Expression; and finally, Delight 
in Labor: The End. The treatment, 
we observe, is exhaustive. All changes 
are rung upon the idea; it is chased 
into its ultimate hiding-places; the 
pursuit of it is urged through the better 
part of three hundred pages. But after 
reading it all carefully (as the present 
writer has done) the reflection occurs 
that a man like Aristotle or Gcethe 
might have put all that the idea really 
contains of value into a single page. 
If Mr. Eddy had not been under an 
obligation to write fifty or sixty pages 
on each of his five divisions ; if he had 
not been obliged to talk a couple of 
hours to his audience on each of them, 
might not he, too, have contrived to get 
all the essential message that he had 
to deliver into much more eompact 
dimensions? Turn to the chapter on 
Inspiration. There are pages on pages 
derived from works on human physi- 
ology, and full of disquisitions on nerve 
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fibre, motor nerve cells, the spinal cord, 
cortical brain centres, conscious and 
subconscious stimuli. Dispersed 
throughout this and similar researches, 
i3 a vast flood of rhetoric; of exhorta- 
tion, of rhapsody, of illustration, of 
condemnation, of lament, of specula- 
tion. At times we are reminded of 
Ruskin in his petulant and pessimistic 
moments. Sometimes we catch an 
echo of Morris; sometimes we seem to 
be wandering vaguely, though always 
with vehemence, as if our guide felt 
that he had missed his way, and were 
angry. Ultimately we seem to dis- 
cover that the reason we have no true 
art nowadays is, that we have lost the 
faculty of feeling delight in art; that 
‘‘we are so absorbed in material pursuits 
that we have no time to cultivate the 
beautiful . . . no time to spend days 
in studying good pictures, no time to 
sit for hours before great sculpture, no 
time to spend years in the contempla- 
tion of noble architecture, no time to 
devote the best.attention there is in us 
to every detail in the furnishing and 
ornamentation of our homes—-we buy 
things ready-made. So long as this 
condition of things exists it is idle to 
expect art to flourish. Silent Shake- 
speares and idle Angelos await your 
summons; they will not come at the 
call of hollow pretence; but when you 
want them so badly that you cannot do 
without them, they will arise to do your 
bidding.” In other words, though the 
soul of art may be delight, the life of it 
is patronage. 

Such a conclusion seems hardly to 
justify such a book. The time may 
come, as Mr. Eddy mounts higher and 
higher upon the Mount of Vision, when 
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he will concede this. His horizon will 
widen; he may find a broader, deeper, 
more catholic definition of art than any 
which he has as yetieached; and begin 
to suspect that, could one grasp this 
sorry scheme of things entire, he 
would not find it so sorry as he had 
imagined, or so alien from the soul 
of-art. ‘‘The astonished muse finds 
thousands at her side,’ Emerson once 
remarked. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eddy’s book may 
be left to find its own level. It is the 
fruit, evidently, of hard work, and the 
present writer has no desire to abuse it. 
It contains many sentences which strike 
the reader as being true and sound; it 
shows an aspiration to vindicate art, 
and to expose and denounce impos- 
tures. But to insist that delight (in 
any interpretation of that word) shall 
be the touchstone of true art, is insist- 
ing too much. It lands the author in 
several awkward places, from which he 
hardly extricates himself. Art has 
always produced itself spontaneously, 
and the rules for it. were made after- 
wards. Human nature always needs 
it, and always will, probably ; but not 
always in certain conventional forms. 
There may be periods when the art 
idea will not consent to incarnate itself 
in any visible symbol; yet those periods 
may turn out to be not the least preg- 
nant and progressive eras of art devel- 
opment. Let us try to take things 
coolly, not to dogmatize, and not to 
get mad with the spirit of the age. 
The ways of God are unsearchable, but 
they have uniformly proved to be good 
ways, when we have arrived at a posi- 
tion from which we can intelligently 
review them. 


THE GIST OF IT 


J. F. STarK 


T is about as unsatisfactory to the 
ordinary investigator to look for an 
adequate definition of Socialism in our 
(capitalist) dictionaries as is the treat- 
ment accorded the general philosophy 
of Socialism by the capitalist press. 
For example, Webster’s dictionary 
(unabridged) defines it as being ‘‘a 
theory of society which advocates a 
more precise, orderly and harmonious 
arrangement of the social relations of 
mankind than that which has hitherto 
prevailed.” Now, as a matter of fact, 
although the definition sounds rather 
flattering, upon investigation we find 
that it has almost no significance what- 
soever. The principal error lies in 
the statement that Socialism is a 
theory. To the student of economics 
it would seem equally absurd to say 
chattleism, feudalism or capitalism were 
theories of society. There may be a 
theory of the institution known as 
Socialism, and also the means whereby 
it may be realized, but that the institu- 
tion itself is a theory is rather an extra- 
ordinary statement to come from a dic- 
tionary; and that very same error is 
contained in the definitions given by 
nearly every one of the standard Eng- 
lish dictionaries. 
‘‘Oh, but,’ some one hastens to 
explain, ‘‘it is a theory now, but it 
will some time be suddenly transformed 


into an (industrial) institution.” Yes, 
but actually that transformation cannot 
take place at all. And if we analyze 
the statement, we shall find that it con- 
tains a metaphor, which used in this 
connection, is very misleading. The 
biologist may have a theory of the 
metamorphosis’ whereby a caterpillar 
becomes a butterfly, but whatever comes 
of the caterpillar, one thing is perfectly 
sure, the theory will never become a 
butterfly, however strong the resem- 
blance between the two may be. 

One of the points which certainly 
wants very much to be cleared up is 
that the Socialist philosophy and the 
Socialist state, z.e., Socialism are two 
distinctly different entities. The 
Socialist philosophy is no more Social- 
ism than the science of astronomy is 
the material universe. Again, to 
assume that Socialism is atheory, and 
then straightway proceed to discuss 
means of inaugurating the same as an 
industrial institution, is manifestly the 
height of absurdity; though it is 
one of the commonest errors that 
able writers on the subject are given to. 

I preface this essay with these 
remarks not with the idea of picking 
flaws or splitting hairs, but simply 
because I have so often noted the very 
confusing effect of such careless ter- 
minology. For instance, I have more 
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than once been invited to explain myself 
while doing missionary work, and being 
unable to do so, it was extremely em- 
barrassing to have togo way back and 
sit down and learn a new classification. 
The other day I read a very good 
article by a leading Socialist, in which 
the terms Socialism and Socialist Phil- 
osophy were used interchangeably. 
Now, had he used the terms Co- 
operative Commonwealth and Social- 
ist Philosophy interchangeably they 
would have been no less comprehen- 
sible. 

The briefest, plainest definition of 
Socialism that I can conceive of is a 
state of industrial democracy, and 
the Socialist philosophy may be 
defined as: That division of sociology 
which treats of the evolutionary pro- 
cess which must inevitably culminate 
in Socialism. The average man is by 
social inheritance an orthodox reformer; 
that is, he views the world as a stage, 
whose settings are the same yesterday, 
today and forever. He does not accept 
the statement from the evolutionist that 
history is a succession of orderly phe- 
nomena and that the social trend is 
dependent on the industrial trend, and 
not upon the mere arbitrary action of 
the individual. Hence it is not at all 
strange that almost his first question is 
sure to be, ‘‘How are you fellows going 
to bring this about?” And in this 
question we can at once discern clearly 
just what information he stands in 
greatest need of. He needs most to 
know what are the dominant factors in 
capitalist industry. And just here is 
where society has been learning the 
most difficult lesson—trying to find the 
real problem. Of course, society did 
not dream that the real problem, the 
real issue, was bound ultimately to 
disclose itself by the gradual uncovering 
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and laying bare of the dominant factors 
of our industrial mechanism. 
Here let me say that in this essay time 


‘and space are all too valuable to treat 


on what might be labelled desirable 
features. Instead, I shall devote myself 
to a discussion of the inevitable phases, 
the dynamics of the movement. There 
are all too many reformers in the 
world who, like the old lady, can in 
their social observations see the painted 
rooster, but fail utterly to see the barn 
on which it is stationed. 

The first attempts of the producer at 
ridding himself of the capitalist burden 
in this country were, we know, early 
in our nation’s history, while yet the 
capitalist mode of production had not 
developed sufficiently to enable the 
producer to discover its dominant ten- 
dencies; hence they naturally failed to 
recognize the real issue and cause of 
their dependence. In brief, what did 
they do; what was their failure? They 
mistook the incident for the fundiment. 
They formerly said, we must abolish 
the property qualification for voting 
and reform our banking system ; with- 
out which progress and success are 
impossible, and with which they are 
assured. 

Later the industrial change of face, 
not of base, led a majority in society 
to observe other incidents and make a 
formal declaration for ‘‘Free press, free 
speech and free soil.” But failing still 
to touch the fundamental error, as the 
years rolled on they thought they saw 
the root of their trouble in the money 
question. The gaunt spectre of hard 
times would surely cross the national 
threshold to return no more again for- 
ever, if only fiat money were sub- 
stituted for metalism. And probably 
the last important attempt at incidental- 
ism was that in which it was declared 
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that the real issue was land, transporta- 
tion and finance; and that the crisis 
had come to stay until land, transporta- 
tion and finance were dealt with in 
accordance with the Populist formula. 
Thus we see that society on the stream 
of commerce has now already floated 
past nearly every mile-post of oppor- 
tunism, and the current is growing ever 
swifter. Ihave no wish at all to throw 
discredit on the heroic efforts of the 
past; on the contrary, I would call 
attention to their great service tosociety, 
principally in that they have so com- 
pletely demonstrated the inefficacy of 
opportunism. And this brings us again 
to the matter alluded to awhile ago. 
We find, contrary to the orthodox 
theory, that the world is a stage on 
which the scenes and settings are con- 
tinually being shifted. And farther on 
we shall discover something of still 
more importance about this world 
stage. These middle class experiments 
have also enabled us largely to deter- 
mine what are not dominant factors in 
capitalist industry. For example, 
middle-class efforts to lift the capitalist 
burden are bound to be futile for the 
very sufficient reason that the class is a 
moving entity ; a sézking entity; and 
in the very nature of things that burden 
cannot be forced upward by a class that 
is constantly sinking lower and is not yet 
on proletarian bedrock. But why, 
some one asks, do you have so much 
to sdy about dominant factors? I hope 
to make that matter perfectly plain a 
little farther on; however, I might say 
just here that the ship of state rides 
not on the ebb and flow of enthusiasm 
for any single phase of human advance- 
ment, but rather upon the ceaseless 
onward ocean tides of industry. Hence, 
according to the law of economic deter- 
minism, political movements are the 
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resultant of economic change. So you 
see in our present quest for the real 
issue, it is imperative that we first 
find the features that dominate present 
industry. How then shall this be 
accomplished? Manifestly by finding 
the base or unit of the capitalist mechan- 
ism, which, as we shall soon see, is the 
modern steam-driven machine. And 
before proceeding further, it might be 
well to state briefly the Marxian defini- 
tion of the economic machine. It is 
the tool or combination of tools evolved 
to the point in magnitude and com- 
plexity where its motive force must be 
greater than that of man-power. Now, 
then, the next thing is to find out, or 
rather sum up, just as, many things 
about the machine as possible. How- 
ever, the practice of stuffing with statis- 
tical information on the part of the pro- 
pagandist has proven ineffective. A 
very large majority of the workers are 
already now in possession of facts 
enough to make them good class-con- 
scious Socialists. All it wants is a 
proper arrangement or classification of 
those facts so as to show their relation 
and significance ; hence, if we take the 
machine and analyze it, there can be no 
difference of opinion in the premises. 
Let the operative who reads this, if 
he is a shingle weaver, observe care- 
fully the workings of the machinery 
about him and reflect that his grand- 
father made shingles without the aid of 
steam-driven machinery. He carried 
on the whole process with a drawing- 
shave, and sitting astride a clumsy 
wooden horse. If the reader happens 
to be a sawmill hand, let him recall, 
among many other things, the time 
when lumber was manufactured with a 
whip-saw. If from a cotton factory or 
woolen mill, a shoe factory, etc., he 
will note even a greater revolution in 
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productive methods. Now this move- 
ment in industry is not an accident, or 
primarily because ‘“‘A, B and C”’ were 
more shrewd thar. any other person in 
previous history, which is not the case, 
but it was simply in obedience to a 
natural law; the law of conservation 
of energy. Nutice that when produc- 
tion was simple, as now, we had private 
ownership in the means of production, 
which at that time was perfectly right. 
Why? Because production was then 
of the individual by the individual and 
for the individual. Every man received 
the full product of his labor, or approxi- 
mately so. The people saw that that 
kind of ownership was good, and being 
orthodox in their economic views, 
jumped at the conclusion that it always 
would be good. They truthfully said 
that if a man failed under those con- 
ditions it was not the fault of any man 
or classof men. But ‘‘the process of 
the suns”’ has since inverted the terms 
in the industrial situation, and disclosed 
the fact that the former theory of 
ownership, though perfectly sound at 
one time, is now—when applied to pre- 
sent industry—an absurdity, an incon- 
gruity, a rudimentary survival! But, 
says someone, labor did not then have 
as many of the comforts of life as it 
now has. We answer, neither did capi- 
tal then have one-tenth the comforts 
and luxuries that it now enjoys, but 
that is entirely beside the question. It 
is solely a question of product. Labor 
has become thoroughly tired of produc- 
ing the whole thing and then being 
induced to ‘‘ divide up’’ and give capi- 
tal the lion’s share. In support of this 
proposition let me quote Prof. Rogers, 
late of Oxford, who tells in his great 
work on wages, that the hey-day of 
the common laborer was prior to the 
advent of steam-driven machinery. 
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That never since then has he been able 
to retain so large a fraction of his pro- 
duct. And John Stewart Mill, a recog- 
nized authority, tells us that it is ques- 
tionable if all the improvements in 
machinery have lightened the day’s 
labor for a single man. 

Now, then, if machinery has not 
materially lightened the burden for 
labor, what have been its principal 
effects? 

In the age of handicrafts, prior to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
before the advent of modern machinery, 
each worker owned his own implement 
of production; hence it would logically 
follow that he would secure to himself 
the full product of his labor, however 
small it might be. All are competitors, 
but with equal equipment. Each owner 
can operate one tool or implement, 
and conversely each operative can own 
one. Those two industrial factors— 
the active and passive—balance nicely 
and the law of recompense is not viol- 
ated. This was the scene presented 
when Samuel Adams made his debut 
on the great world’s stage. In the 
twentieth century, when the former 
tools, with added appliances, are con- 
verted into the machine, the number of 
laborers necessary to obtain the same 
result, the same product, is greatly 
decreased. Hence, instead of lighten- 
ing the burden for the single individual 
by this mechanical innovation, he is 
first dispossessed and then displaced. 
And this was the appearance the stage 
presented when J. P. Morgan made his 
debut. But what becomes of the dis- 
placed laborer? He is simply pushed 
into the surplus labor army, the army of 
the unemployed, and thus we have 
found the,mill that grinds out the pro- 
verbial tramp nuisance, the social evil, 
and even the liquor curse about which 
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superficial preachers, editors and 
reformers talk so glibly. We have also 
found out just why the tramp is neces- 
sarily the complement of the million- 
aire. Some few men may be lazy and 
vicious under almost any  circum- 
stances, but what we Socialists object 
to is an artificial method of turning 
them out by the million. Every new 
improvement means a given quantity 
of displaced labor; for, as we have 
already seen, almost an unlimited num- 
ber of instruments of production can be 
transformed into one, while not even 
two workers can by any possibility be 
converted into one! Thus we are 
forced to the conclusion that the present 
industrial condition must prevail and 
continue to grind out its multitude of 
horrors as long as we admit of private 
ownership in the social agents of pro- 
duction! For because of their evolu- 
tion we now have an industry of the 
people, by the people, and for the indi- 
vidual, z. ¢., production is now social. 
The method of man, the active factor, 
is made to correspond with the nature 
of the machine, the passive factor. 
We further see that where the tools 
would formerly number one hundred, 
the operatives one hundred, and the 
owners one hundred, we have now 
reached the point where the tool 
(machine) equals one, owner equals 
one, tool-less worker equals one hun- 
dred, with twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
of him inthe surplus army. The fac- 
tors in the economic situation do not 
balance; do not equate. So it is manifest 
that each owner cannot by any possi- 
b'lity become sole operative, and con- 
versely each operative cannot possibly 
become an owner! It is also perfectly 
evident that the interests of the one 
hundred dispossessed are not bound up 
in the system that dispossesses them ! 
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To retrace a little. Who is consid- 
ered a material success? There is no 
difference of opinion on that score. All 
are agreed that it is the one who is so 
fortunate as to become an owner; and 
we have seen that were we, every one 
of us, equally capable, not one in fifty 
could ever hope to succeed; and for 
the very excellent reason that the sys- 
tem—which so many, many ‘‘free and 
independent citizens” are now given to 
lauding—does not need more than one 
owner to every one hundred operatives; 
nor even that many, for we shall see 
from the following statistics that as the 
process of concentration goes on, the 
number of proprietors necessary to 
carry on industry grows ever smaller 
and smaller. And we further see that 
the concomittant of concentration is 
dispossession. 


In 1850 Producers owned 62% p.c. of wealth. 
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It looks very much as if the dominant 
tendencies — this constant change of 
scenes and settings—this ‘‘step-at-a- 
time’? movement of capital as above 
indicated, were surely in the direction 
of an inevitable climax; as if the last 
act of the tragedy Capitalism is being 
played, and an awakened proletariat is 
making ready to let fall a quick curtain 
on the closing scene; when all the 
bourgeois furnishings will be swept 
from the stage. And then the curtain 
will again rise on a new drama with 
new equipment, and no fife or drum 
jars on the newly awakened sensibility ; 
but the numbers are all in tune with the 
infinite— 

‘And the battle flags are furled 


In the Parliament of man 
The federation of the world.”’ 
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The advent of steam presupposes an 
era of invention and mechanical con- 
centration. Mechanical concentration 
means industrial concentration; indus- 
trial concentration means dispossession 
and exploitation; dispossession and 
exploitation mean class consciousness ; 
class consciousness means independent 
political action on the part of the dis- 
possessed class; independent political 
action means conquest by a growing 
proletariat of the powers of state (the 
governing function); the conquest of 
the state means the collective owner- 
ship and administration of industry ; 
and that’s how ‘‘you fellows’ are going 
to bring this about ! 

It might be said, however, just here, 
that it is the consensus of opinion 
among Socialists that this political con- 
quest will be the immediate result of a 
great industrial crash in which capital 
throws society into a ditch so deep that 
it can never recover itself by the capi- 
talist method. The proletariat simply 
comes to the rescue, in which event 
Rip Van Winkle’s descendants, in 
their dire extremity, wiil have utterly 
forgotten their former inarticulate jar- 
gon about ‘‘dividin’ up” and ‘‘confisca- 
tion.’’ To orthodox economics is due 
credit for the discovery that the world 
is a stage, but further than that it has 
seemed incapable of going. It remained 
for the Socialists to prove that that 
stage is not only evolutionary, but 
revolutionary also; that society evolutes 
through one historic drama and revo- 
lutes into the next, and so on down, 
this periodic bursting process continues 
from cannibalism to Socialism, from 
Alpha to Omega. Now, then, to 
return; we have seen that the most 
essential class in society is the wage- 
working class; that the wage class is 
such, not from choice, but rather from 
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absolute capitalist necessity ; that they 
constitute a vast and growing majority 
of the world’s producers; and that no 
one ever got rich working for wages! 
So the wage-worker, the most useful 
member of society, the man who pro- 
duces the things which are the most 
absolutely essential to human exist- 
ence, is a prisoner of poverty!!! And 
this is the twentieth century!!! Once 
in a while a prisoner escapes; but this 
colossal prison-house of capital is con- 
tinually being made stronger; its walls 
are being built higher and-more secure, 
and a still heavier guard is being placed 
around it. Thus we see that the 
system has organized on the battlefield 
of industry, two opposing armies; the 
interests of the one to perpetuate the 
system under which it has realized 
material success; that of the other to 
abolish the system which has com- 
passed its failure, disinherited it, and 
transformed it into a mere automaton ! 
Hence the class struggle for the means 
of existence, as exemplified in the effort 
to get more profits on the one hand, 
and higher wages on the other, by the 
logic of industrial events, resolves itself 
into a strug:le for the possession of 


the powers of state. The outcome of 
this world’s battle depends simply and 
solely upon which of the contending 
interests is the greater; in other words, 
upon the survival of the fittest. 


“In northern zones the ranging bear 
Protects himself with fat and hair ; 
Where snow is deep and ice is stark, 
And half the year ’tis cold and dark; 
He still survives a clime like that 
By growing fur, by growing fat. 
These traits, O Bear, which thou transmittest 
Prove the survival of the fittest. 


To polar regions waste and wan, 
Comes the encroaching race of man ; 
A puny, feeble, little lubber, 

He had no fur, he had no blubber. 
The scornful bear sat down at ease 
To see the stranger starve and freeze ; 

But lo! the stranger slew the bear, 
And ate his fat and wore his hair ! 
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These deeds, O Man, which thou committest, 
Prove the survival of the fittest. 


In modern times the millionaire 
Protects himself as did the bear. 

Where poverty and hunger are, 
We counts his billions by the car. 

Where thousands suffer still he thrives, 
And after death his will survives. 

The wealth, O Croesus, thou transmittest, 
Proves the survival of the fittest. 
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But lo! some people odd and funny, 
Some men without a cent of money, 
The simple, common Human Race, 
Chose to improve their dwelling place. 
They had no use for millionaires, 
They calmly said the world was theirs ; 
They were so wise, so strong, so many— 
The millionaire? There wasn’t any ! 
These deeds, O Man, which thou committest, 
Prove the survival of the fittest !”’ 


THE HEART OF MUSIC 


VERA JOHNSTON 


Akt works are persons. We like 
and dislike them for the same 
reasons that we like and dislike persons. 
They are beautiful, cheerful, inspiring, 
profound; orthey are dry, stupid, tire- 
some, depressing. In a musical com- 
position the rhythm, harmony and 
melody respectively give backbone, 
body and external beauty to the work, 
three fundamentally desirable elements 
in persons. The musical thought which 
the work as a whole reveals to us, is 
the spark of life, the soul, the inward 
reality which, in a person, makes pos- 
sible—moreover makes necessary—his 
outward existence. And in proportion 
to this inward reason and will to live, 
and the perfection of its expression, 
will the art work be more or less 
artistically important, as a person is 
important according to the force of the 
spirit animating his thought and deed. 

Thus we realize more and more 
clearly that a worthy composition is not 
something outside of life, to amuse us 
within life, but a more or less complete 
reflection of life itself. 

It will readily be seen that a work 
may be very marked in its appeal to us 
through melody alone, or harmony, or 
rhythm alone, and yet be conspicuously 
wanting in the others, and therefore 


will fail to satisfy our whole nature; or, 
being remarkable in the technical treat- 
ment of all three, it may be merely a 
shell, and have no living musical 
thought whatsoever to express to us. 

This ‘‘musical thought,” this reality 
back of the mask of rhythmic, har- 
monic, melodic technic—what is it? 
The list of already existing definitions 
and conjectures would be a long and 
conflicting one, ranging from mere 
form, through color, emotion, drama, 
philosophy, down to the latest discov- 
eries in the world of psychology. 
Clearly, then, this reality is a bugbear, 
but one that has been growing in size 
and importance year by year. Circum- 
stantial evidence would argue that it 
must resemble a chameleon. We are 
more inclined to regard it as a sort of 
protean kangaroo in sheep’s clothing, 
as hereinafter shown. 

In literature, a sentence gives us 
something beyond its grammar and the 
sound of its words, namely, a meaning. 
In a musical composition, this mean- 
ing, beyond the rhythm, harmony and 
melody, may be called the content 
of the work -—that which fills and 
animates the framework of notes, as 
spirit and purpose animates the body 
Ota man. +) Yetithe ssterm. «content, 
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convenient as it is to argue from, 
explains nothing. It is the sheep’s cloth- 
ing, beneath which we must look for the 
true wearer. It was inevitable, that 
content, in music, should become more 
and more important, once men found 
that music can be more than pleasing 
sound—that it could, in fact, be the 
vehicle of an emotional and _ spiritual 
force of unlimited power. To watch 
the process of development, however, 
we must become enthusiastic geologists, 
and follow up the trail of our elusive 
bugbear—content. We first discover 
that heis a rather lively animal, with a 
habit of unceremoniously jumping over 
the horizon just as we have, with much 
pain, prepared a snug orchestral jungle, 
(otherwise a classic symphony form) 
as his abode. Let us witness the per- 
formance of this feat. In its primary 
cultural stages, content may be mere 
design, an arrangement of notes, and 
lines of notes, which give the ear the 
same pleasure that the eye is afforded 
by a piece of exquisite lace, a tapestry, 
or the symmetry of the petals of a 
flower. Such is much of Haydn and 
Mozart. Assuming that we lived a 
hundred years ago in European Court 
circles, and had become accustomed to 
deriving this formal pleasure from 
music, imagine that we should suddenly 
be confronted with compositions which 
violated all the sacred canons of musi- 
cal design. We could no longer find 
the accustomed nutriment in our musi- 
cal diet, so for what, then, were we to 
look? Clearly the bugbear had taken 
one of his flying kangaroo leaps. 
Hunting him down, in other words, 
giving our sympathetic attention to the 
new works, we found that while for- 
mality of design was ignored, emotional 
expression was gained for art-music. 
Mustc was no longer merely lace and 
flowers; it was joy, sorrow, horror, 
exultation, passion—it was Beethoven 
and Wagner. But emotion run wild 
and emotion controlled are very differ- 
ent things, and we then had, and still 
have, two species of bugbear, wild and 
domesticated. The first regards emo- 
tion, the state of feeling itself as an 
end—and cares very little what end— 
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and the second regards the controlling 
and directing of the impulses born ot 
emotion, as a source of power in life. 
The extremes are Caliban and Prospero, 
the first a slave to any momentary pas- 
sion, the second an ardent subserver of 
natural law. 

The men who introduced emotion 
into art-music—it had always existed 
in folk-music—were moral giants, and, 
therefore, in Prospero’s class. But 
many others, less great, took up the 
cue—men who could feel and had the 
genius to express emotion, but not the 
control of emotion. This has led, in 
our own day, toa vast amount of music 
remarkable in respect of emotional 
expression, by men who are often 
spoken of as ‘‘imitating Wagner's 
faults but not his greatness.” They 
are genuine wonder workers and their 
music surpasses everything that has 
gone before in irridescence, inchromatic 
tonal orgies, emotions ad “bitum, pleas- 
ant and unpleasant. But they have no 
answer for him who looks on appalled, 
and asks ‘‘whither?”’ The shoals and 
deeps of life have only an esthetic 
value fer them until perchance they 
find themselves wrecked and sinking, 
face to face with the struggle of life 
and death. Yet many of these heroic 
drifters have been great men, geniuses, 
who, in their fever to express them- 
selves, have been most prolific in the 
invention of new means of expression, 
and have left an invaluable legacy to 
their successors. The moral fibre in- 
extricably woven into the schemes of 
modern life, they have, however, 
denied to an art, whose rightful province 
is the whole panorama of life. They 
constantly deal with moral material, 
not seriously, formatively, but only as 
it is picturesque or romantic. 

Such are the later romanticists and 
realists. They have taken no share in 
the work of forning human conditions, 
as did Beethoven and Wagner, but 
have merely represented with consum- 
mate skill the ragged, but ever appeal- 
ing human conditions about them. One 
man might have been their Savanarola 
—Brahms—and in fact it took some 
time to find that behind the. apparent 
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austerity of his voice, there was no 
genuine prophecy or revelation for 
modern music. Not content with check- 
ing mere irrational emotionalism, 
Brahms denied his contemporaries, 
tacitly perhaps, their rightful promise 
ofnormal dramatic feeling, and reverted 
himself to a species of colossal formal- 
ism. 

But neither the rainbow colored, yet 
formless mists of emotionalism, nor the 
impressive, yet arid, valleys of latter 
day formalism can draw our gaze 
wholly from the gleaming peaks of an 
art that is life complete, form, color, 
emotion, thought, deed, knowledge of 
good and evil—the whole life drama— 
the art of Beethoven and Wagner. _ 

The essence of this art, the depicting 
of regenerative human conditions, is 
almost lost sight of in the modern rush 
for sensation. And still we can cry, 
‘*Hurrah for the modern,” for out of 
the restless fermentation will come a 
wine of rare vintage. But what will 
happen when a generation nourished 
on post-Wagner emotionalism (never a 
logical development from Wagner) shall 
be confronted by a music which shall 
neither be lacking in virility, color and 
dramatic power, nor revert to formal- 
ism, and yet which shall no longer con- 
fer the accustomed emotional intoxica- 
tion ? Undoubtedly in such a case, 
the whole vazson d'etre of music will 
at first appear to have vanished, the 
animating spirit to have fled. Clearly 
our bugbear will have taken another 
jump, and content must be sought else- 
where than in sensation. 

To find it we must ask: ‘‘What is 
the final difference between the man 
who accepts emotion as an end, and 
the one who places it where it belongs 
in relation to the other things of life, in 
order to shape life itself to a desired 
end ?’’ Obviously one is drifting, 
while the other has his hand on the 
helm, guiding his ship to a definite 
port. And what does the second re- 
quire to accomplish this, that does not 
concern the first? Simply--the Will 
to do it. So our bugbear, which has 
been masquerading for a while as 
emotion, the will to feel, at the last 
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presents itself to us as the wz// to do, 
to act. 

Thus wll to do, action, becomes the 
content of music, dethroning rampant 
emotion and artificial formalism, both 
aspects of the lesser wll to feel, while 
at the same time employing both form 
and emotion to its own ends. Thus 
the greater will, enabling us through 
our actions to approach the goal made 
plain to us by our aspirations, surveys 
the whole of life; at its utmost, feeling 
dominates but a part of that whole. 

And since Jupiter is dethroned, how 
is this Prometheus to be recognized ? 
Simply by looking within our everyday 
selves, and seeing if the music we hear 
awakens within us a state of feeling, or 
a state of action. In the end, our dis- 
cussion has led us to no philosophical 
abstraction, but to something immedi- 
ately familiar to each one of us in our- 
selves. Will to do, action, as Content, 
first makes its entrance into music felt 
by seizing upon the musical material, 
rhythm, melody, harmony, and waking 
it from some cherished, yet foredoomed 
dream, into a consciousness of real and 
intense life. Music no longer sings 
prettily to us, nor carries us off into a 
world of careless dreams and pleasures, 
but exalts or depresses us in a manner 
impossible to describe, leaving us con- 
scious of practical life, but heightening 
its meaning, reminding us of our here- 
tofore unrealized power of shaping it 
as we will. 

Were we not searching chiefly for 
pleasurable sensation through sound, 
Beethoven would often affect us in 
this manner. Intense emotion gives us 
oblivion to things we ought, but do not 
wish, to remember. On the other 
hand, will to do, which means readiness 
and power for action, shows us all 
things in our experience, dreams and 
realities, feelings and deeds, but at the 
same time gives us the power where- 
withal to bring them into orderly 
arrangement. We need scarcely look 
farther to see why even the music-lover 
sometimes feels himself unequal to the 
task of braving a Beethoven symphony. 
It is not Lethe, but Life, with Life’s 
responsibilities. And here, too, is readily 
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explained the person who likes Wagner 
‘‘in spots,” viz.: the emotional spots. 
Such a one, like Jack Horner, picks 
emotional plums out of the Wagner 
world pie, leaving the pie itself for 
grown-up folks not dependent on 
sweets for happiness. The latter, while 
nowise scorning the delights of the 
former, look beyond and see the will 
in Wagner’s works, slowly, but with 
irresistible power, building up the sub- 
stance of ideal life and heroic deed. 

In an actual musical art-work, the 
regions dominated by any of the differ- 
ent phases of content are not to be 
measured off and labelled. For they 
often overlap, or are superposed, one 
on the other. They are, however, 
none the less recognisable. If we 
would learn to distinguish them, to read 
musical revelation directly, the first 
step must be to banish, should we not 
have done so already, any such baleful 
belief as that music exists solely in 
order to give pleasurable sensation 
through sound. This might have been 
universally a tenable position at some 
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period of human evolution, and is still 
the precarious stronghold of those who 
insist on living in the past. The sec- 
ond step is to banish the belief, that 
music exists primarily to give any 
sensation through sound, pleasurable 
or painful. For we would still be 
demanding satisfaction for the same 
insatiable craving—to feel. The next 
thing is to banish the belief that music 
exists for any one particular thing or 
class of things, and to realize that for 
every region of life, every height, 
breadth, depth, may exist music ac- 
cording. 

If without prejudice as to what music 
should be, we allow it, as we hear it, to 
refer itself spontaneously.to what our 
own life is, then only can it have free- 
dom to speak out its full meaning to us. 
If it tells us one moment of the flowers 
in the fields, or of passions and dreams, 
in the next it may speak to us of the 
overthrow of decaying human beliefs, 
of the struggle of good and evil, of the 
goal of human aspirations.—The Theo- 
sophical Forum. 


AT AN END? 


S. INVESTOR 


BEFORE taking up in detail the 

question whether American indus- 
try has reached the height of its pros- 
perity, the scope of the question should 
be defined. In a broad sense it goes 
without saying that American industry 
has most emphatically not reached the 
height of its prosperity. It is very far 
indeed from that point. ‘Yhe question 
with which these remarks open must be 


limited to a comparatively brief period 
of time. While it is conceivable that 
the prosperity of this nation is now 
entering an eclipse, which may endure 
several years and subject the bulk of 
our people to serious inconvenience, 
the real industrial progress of the 
United States has hardly more than 
begun. That fact we desire to impress 
on the reader with all the force of 
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which we are capable ; for while what 
we are about to say regarding the near 
future may possess some dark features, 
the future when viewed ina large way 
must necessarily excite the liveliest 
enthusiasm in the breast of every 
American. Reckless and ignorant 
measures have been employed profusely 
in the last few years to manipulate the 
future for the benefit of the present, 
and these anticipatory measures are 
bound to have widespread evil conse- 
quences; but despite such loose hand- 
ling, the future is bright with promise 
for this people. A very few words will 


explain why. The greatness of this 
nation does not reside in any essential 
superiority in the mental endowment of 
its people. Probably there is very 
little to choose between the various 
mental endowments of the Aryan races. 
It is alla matter of environment. We 
are in the habit of assuming that we in 
particular are the greatest race on earth, 
but as a matter of fact, we merely have 
the greatest opportunities. On that 
score there is no Aryan race that excels 
us. No territory is richer in natural 
resources, and none is so advantage- 
ously situated to command the world’s 
market. China has a magnificent terri- 
tory and boundless natural resources of 
the highest character, but her backward 
trade policy and her disinclination to 
cut loose from antiquated ideals and 
modes of existence, remove her for the 
present from the category of nations 
whose trade competition is to be greatly 
feared. Among the Western nations 
that are actively competing for the 
trade of the world, none is so well 
endowed as our own in respect to staple 
commodities. Asa producer of bread- 
stuffs, provisions, cotton, petroleum, 
copper, iron, gold, silver, and a vast 
number of other . necessary basic 
commodities, we occupy a unique posi- 
tion. And not only so, but our place in 
the configuration cf the earth’s surface 
gives us advantages in the marketing 
of products which no other nation pos- 
sesses. We _ sstart, therefore, with 
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natural conditions all in our favor, and 
we have improved our natural advan- 
tages by a general educational system 
which tends to enlarge the individual 
initiative of our people beyond that of 
other races. Despite an inordinate 
self-esteem (which cannot help but 
impair our efforts) and a sharpness in 
material affairs which is apt to cut both 
ways, we have forged ahead in the last 
few years, in the matter of enlarging 
our held on the world’s market, in a 
manner which indicates that our poten- 
tialities are practically without a limit. 

Another feature of the situation 


which creates a fear that the tide of 
industrial prosperity is temporarily on 
the wane is the increasing evidence of 
over-production. From a purely aca- 
demic point of view it may be said that 
a period of over-production is sure to 
follow such industrial activity as this 
country has experienced since 1898. 
Glance fora moment at the following 
figures, which show, in round numbers, 
the production of pig iron in this coun- 
try in the last fifteen years : 


Tons 
FHOTSS) Sa.cn Ka Tee CACY AR Det Seas oth 6,400,000 
TO80) ver oth-s Seated oh mere ee 7,600,000 
IN okNON Seared © Pe Once: ees ROO es 9, 200,000 
POO rer anes we crs hen. ap inreme ier aere 8,200,000 
TOO2: eee hates eee ane re 9,100,000 
TOO SBMS ek and. ats arkephe snack actu 7,100,000 
SO secede) Se kes Marek Pop cycsten trey raat cs caret 6,€00,000 
SOS eer pe ae ae ds ian ete esac aptcae tek nena cae 9,400,000 
ISOS a's Sor 8,600,000 
TSO Tame ete nota tea tent Ae iis estore 9,600,000 
LOGS Pca ete aisvse chat ouele eaten tn He II, 700,000 
TOO O ie ieray iat ceevsretsa soles scans Boars cnyaueulte Bree ots 13,600,000 
EQOOM cantaceis ital A Ro Ne tuslsrtege Mua okt dots 13,700,000 
LOO Teewrerc tens acest spacers oe ests auctor ote ate eee 15,800,000 
TQO2 niaiit Aa ee stakes che eves eateaenlineee 17,800,000 


Obviously the gain since 1897 is more 
or less temporary. The conditions 
which have made it profitable for the 
iron masters to increase their product 
85 per cent. in five years cannot, by any 
sound process of reasoning, be consid- 
ered permanent. We have not the 
slightest hesitation in affirming, that 
before 17,800,000 tons becomes the 
normal rate of pig iron production in 
this country there will be years of 
very much smaller production. The 
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enormous increase in the supply of the 
commodity in the last five years has 
been utilized in certain very striking 
ways. The debilitated physical condi- 
tion of American railroads (as a result 
of the previous hard times) necessitated 
an extraordinary consumption when the 
earning capacity of the roads increased. 
The five years of enlarged activity in 
every line of business were characterized 
(as is always the case under such cir- 
cumstances) by building operations on 
a scale never before witnessed in this 
country. Furthermore European con- 
ditions have been such as to admit of 
increased exports of iron products from 
the United States. For one thing there 
has at intervals been an exigent demand 
abroad which exceeded the capacity of 
foreign producers. The fact should be 
noted, too, that excess supplies from 
our mills have been sold abroad at cut 
prices, foreign producers being taken 
by surprise in this particular. Now all 
these conditions are likely to change 
at any moment. The railroads are 
not going to keep on buying at the 
rate witnessed since 1898—even if they 
have the money to do so, they will lack 
the incentive. Building operations can- 
not continue at the present pace much 
longer. Every one with a tolerably 
long memory will recall that 1893 
demonstrated that the building activity 
of previous years had been greatly 
overdone, and that a great amount of 
capital so employed would have to 
wait a long time for its return. As 
regards the foreign demand for our iron 
products, we have not the remotest idea 
that the European producers are going 
to relinquish their markets to us with 
no more effort to retain them than they 
have shown in recent years—all their 
eneggy will be bent to so reforming 
their methods as to insure them the 
maintenance of their previous position. 
We shall by no means lose all we have 
gained, but we can hardly expect to 
find our path as easy in the future as 
in the past. Neither can we expect an 
uninterrupted flow of exigent orders 
from abroad. Unique conditions have 
occasioned these orders in the past. 
Leaving iron and turning to other 
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commodities, there is increasing evi- 
dence of actual over-production. Retail- 
ers appear to have brought over larger 
stocks of goods from last year than 
is usually the case. Take the wool 
manufacturing industry as an illustra- 
tion. The heavy-weight season in wool 
goods which opened around the first of 
the year, has proved a disappointment. 
The initial orders came in slow; but it 
was hoped that when the time for 
repeat orders came round, business 
would average up to the level of pre- 
vious years. This result, however, 
has not been achieved, the repeat 
orders being far from satisfactory. It 
transpires that the retail clothiers are 
better stocked than usual, which appar- 
ently indicates thatthe high production 
of American mills in recent years must 
by 1902, at least, have resulted in over- 
stocking the market. Probably the 
wool textile industry is not unique in 
this respect. 

A number of other facts which sig- 
nify that possibly American prosperity 
has reached its height for the present 
might be presented, if space permitted. 
Some importance can probably be 
attached to the fact that collections are 
not as good throughout the country as 
could be desired. The Ames failure in 
Toronto this week is also disquieting. 
The Canadian financial situation seems 
to have reached a critical stage, and it 
is not inconceivable that a situation may 
be evolved in the Dominion which will 
react disastrously on affairs in the 
United States. The spread of labor 
disturbances in this country must also 
be viewed with feelings of uneasiness. 
Profits from industry are not, as a rule, 
as large as they were a short time 
ago, by reason of keener competition, 
increased cost of labor, and a great 
advance in the cost of materials. The 
profit per unit of production is probably 
very narrow in a good many large 
industries. The cost of living, how- 
ever, has increased faster than wages, 
and the labor element is disposed to 
ignore every fact but that and to insist 
on new concessions. It is fairly safe 
to assert that if it presses its demands 
as far as it now seems disposed to do, 
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capital will be incited to go into retire- 
ment. At any rate, the very fact that 
such large number of persons are idle 
in 1903, must have an appreciable effect 


WHAT SOME PAPERS SAY ABOUT 


It is Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire’s innings now. 
He is the publisher of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, a 
Socialist periodical, and some two years ago, as 
he claims, he was forced by the refusal of the 
postoffice department to admit his publication to 
the mails as second-class matter to go out of the 
country and set up his plant in Canada. He was 
denied the privilege by Third Assistant Post- 
master General Madden, as he alleges, on the 
ostensible ground that the magazine was de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes ; but 
why it should be so held any more than dozens 
of similar publications is not apparent from look- 
ing it over. Mr. Wilshire, however, has insinu- 
ated more than once that the real cause of the 
discrimination against him was that he refused 
to pay blackmail assessed upon him as the price 
of the privilege; that a clique was organized in 
the United States for blackmailing publishers, 
and that he declined to pay a fee of $5,000 
demanded by a certain lawyer in consideration 
of undertaking to obtain for him more favorable 
action by the department. This lawyer, it 
appears, is a relative of one of the high depart- 
ment officials involved in the scandal. These are, 
indeed, suspicious circumstances, and it looks as 
if Wilshire’s case might yet be brought into the 
investigation. Certainly the ground alleged for 
denying the lower mail rate was flimsy, and if 
there is or has been any such blackmailing 
organization as claimed, the sooner the matter is 
looked into the better.—The Press, Portland, 
Me., June 20, 1903. 


Claiming the Credit 


In the current issue of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 
evidence is reproduced of an attempt to black- 
mail the publisher of the magazine at the time 
his publication was denied the second-class mail- 
ing privilege. For a fee of ¢s,000, Mr. Wilshire 
was assured that it would be quite possible to 
induce the department to reverse its decision. 
Instead, he preferred to remove his publication 
to Canada, where it is not necessary to buy 
justice. ; . 

Mr. Wilshire says that he laid the evidence 
before Mr. Hearst and other New York news- 
paper publishers, but they refused to touch the 
matter. This was over a year ago. There is 
little question that the agitation that was aroused 
by the action of the department in arbitrarily 
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in curtailing the purchasing power of 
the nation, and therefore in diminish- 
ing the demand for general commodities 
in coming months. 


US 


barring such publications as WILSHIRE’S MaGa- 
ZINE paved the way for the exposures of the 
scandals that have since aroused the country. 

Singularly enough, Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American now jumps into the arena and claims 
the credit for exposing the corruption in the 
department. That his newspapers have done a 
great deal in forcing investigation since the facts 
began to leak out is undeniable, but as a matter 
of fact the corruptionists became so bold that 
their exposure was virtually forced upon the 
country. Hearst has jumped in at the eleventh 
hour and is claiming credit that a hundred news- 
paper managers might with equal justice claim. 

If Hearst is doing all the things that he claims 
he is doing, why should he want to be president ? 
If he is to be taken at his own estimate, he is 
doing more to secure honest government, sup- 
press the trusts and bring about a reign of justice 
than the president. Isn’t that enough to satisfy 
any man ?—Milwaukee News. 


we 
One Wilshire ; Count Him. 

One Wilshire publishes a magazine at Toronto, 
Can., which the United States Post Office 
Department, in the exercise of its legal discre- 
tion, has decided not entitled to circulation in 
the United States as second-class matter, being 
‘primarily designed for advertising purposes.” 
Whereupon it publishes, in its June issue, a 
violent attack upon Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General Madden, and on its front cover, in big 
type, appears the demand: ‘‘Let Postmaster 
Payne answer: Is it a Maddened fool or a 
Baulked Blackmailer who exiles this magazine 
to Canada?” Such an exhibition is the best 
possible justification of Mr. Madden's decision. 
Let Wilshire’s Magazine stay in Canada !—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


I suppose the great consolation earth 
gives to the Press is that it can say 
“one” Wilshire. If it were Two Wil- 
shire—I refrain from contemplating the 
anguish of that respectable organ of 
the Roosevelt administration. But 
why does it go into hysterics and call 
a plain, simple question an ‘‘ exhibi- 
tion’’ fit only for Canadians ? 
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Blackmail and Suppression of a 


Free Press 


In connection with the get-rich-quick investi- 
gation of the postoffice department, and the 
revelation that certain officers have been levying 
blackmail on those threatened with denial of the 
use of the mails, or of favorable classification, it 
is very interesting to read the story of the ex- 
perience of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, a Socialist 
publication, with the department. This maga- 
zine, which the Tribune receives every month 
aud knows all about, is just like any other maga- 
zine, except that it favors Socialism. Certainly 
in this free country where the press is supposed 
to be absolutely untrammeled, so long as it keeps 
within the bounds of decency, and where it ought 
to be unconditionally free in the field of politics, 
a Socialist magazine has as much right to exist 
as have the two or three others which preach the 
gospel of the present order of things. Yet 
WILSHIRE’S was denied second-class mail privi- 
leges, and forced to move to Canada. In other 
words, the magazine was virtually suppressed. 

The Tribune imagines that the public will be 
much interested, in view of the grand jury in- 
dictments and other revelations, to know that 
Mr. Wilshire has in his possession documents 
which prove that his chances of being permitted 
second-class entry would have been considerably 
brightened if he had given a ‘‘fee” of $5,000 to a 
certain young attorney named Barrett, said 
Barrett being a nephew' of James N. Tyner, 
assistant attorney general, who furnished a legal 
opinion sustaining the ruling adverse to WIL- 
SHIRE’S. Telling the story in the last issue of his 
magazine, Mr. Wilshire says: 

“fence, when I was ‘tipped’ that Harrison J. 
Barrett, a young lawyer of Baltimore, was great 
on postoffice business, I did not hesitate a 
moment in inquiring what it would cost to get his 
services. I knew that Mr. Barrett was a nephew 


of the assistant attorney general of the postoffice, * 


James N. Tyner, and that he had lately been his 
assistant in that office. He resigned about a 
year ago. In fact, his resignation proved to 
have occurred at a most fortunate time, for Mr. 
Madden soon after began his crusade, and this 
gave Mr. Barrett a chance to gain distinction 
and cash that seldom befalls so young a man in 
so short a time.” 

Mr. Barrett, the lawyer with a ‘‘pull’’ on his 
good unc», Tyner, was communicated with. 
The following reply from him to Wilshire contains 
a great deal of interesting information: 

“‘Taking the case as presented in the articles 
in the copies of the publication, the reason for its 
rejection as second-class matter seems to be that 
it is a publication ‘designed primarily for adver- 
tising purposes ;’ this upon the ground that it 
advertises your views and ideas. If this is the 
position of the department, I do not see how it 
can possibly sustain the same. There are many 
publications which are established and designed 
to promulgate the views of the owners ; indeed 
the editorial columns of every newspaper set 
forth the views of the editor. The term in 
the law ‘primarily designed for advertising 
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purposes’ certainly will not bear any such con- 
struction as you indicate is placed hereon by the 
third assistant postmaster general. I have 
examined the two copies of the publication, and 
I do not see, if you comply with the usual re- 
quirements for admission as second-class matter, 
why the publication should not be admitted. 

I feel that on the facts as presented by you, you 
are in the right under the law. If you wish me 
to act as your counsel in this matter, I will do so 
upon the payment of a retainer of $2,500, and an 
agreement for an additional contingent fee of 
$2,500, provided the publication is admitted as 
second-class matter.” 

Wilshire declined to be bled for the $5,000, 
and in due time Tyner displayed his ability in the 
direction of quoting law forthe purposes of those 
who would bar the magazine from the mails at 
the usual postage rate. Not being able to pay 
the higher rate of postage demanded, WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE suspended publication in the 
United States and moved to Canada, where it 
enjoys absolute freedom and all of the privileges 
of the British postoffice department usually 
accorded legitimate newspapers and magazines. 

The Tribune does not believe in Socialism, but 
it does believe in a free press and an unrestricted 
discussion of political questions on even terms. 
It is actually a fact that by denying WILSHIRE’sS 
MAGAZINE second-class postage rates the post- 
office department denies Socialism equal treat- 
ment with the politics of the present order of 
things, as championed by Gunton’s Magazine. 
The latter is pro-tariff and pro-monopoly. It 
extols the tarift and the big corporations just as 
WILSHIRE’S extols Socialism. Why is one denied 
second-class rates while the other is accorded 
the privilege? How many other publications 
have been permitted to remain on the second- 
class list because of ‘“‘fees” paid Lawyer Barrett, 
nephew of Tyner? Perhaps there will be some 
sort of answer before the investigations are com- 
pleted.—Sioux City Tribune. 
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The feature of WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE for 
June is an elaborate treatment of the Post Office 
scandals in the light of Wilshire’s own experi- 
ence as a victim of the Payne-Madden gang. 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, we may explain to new 
readers who may not be familiar with the facts, 
is published in Canada because Assistant Post- 
master-General Madden, supported by his 
superiors (including Roosevelt himself, who was 
personally appealed to) refused its entry as sec- 
ond-class matter in the United States mails. 
Wilshire shows that recent disclosures conclu- 
sively support his charge, made in April, 1902, 
that the exclusion of his magazine was part of 
a systematic blackmailing scheme He also 
states that at that time he laid all the facts before 
Mr. Hearst and other New York daily news- 
paper men, but not one of these who are now 
howling for investigation and reform would say 
a word so long as it was only Socialist periodi- 
ps that were prosecuted —The Worker, N.Y, 
City. 


| EDWIN MARKHAM 


And the government shall be upon His shoulders, and His name shall be called W 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, the Prince of Pesce Caisaribh pagers 


THE DESIRE OF NATIONS. 
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Earth will go back to her lost youth, 

And life grow deep and powerful as truth, 

When the wise King out of the nearing Heaven comes 
To break the spell of long milleniums— 

To build with song again 

The broken hope of men-— 

To hush and heroize the world, 

Under the flag of Brotherhood unfurled. 

And He will come some day: 

Already is His star upon the way! He comes, O wor!d, He comes ! 
But not with bugle-cry nor roll of doubling drums, 


Nay, for He comes to loosen and unbind, 

To build the lofty purpose in the mind, 

WL Oustif the nears deep chord... emuss 

No rude horns parleying, no shock of shields; 
Nor as of old the glory of the Lord 

To half-awakened shepherds in the fields, 
Looking with foolish faces on the rush 

Of the Great Splendor, when the pulsing hush 
Came o’er the hills, came o’er the heavens afar 


Where on their cliff of stars the watching seraplis are. 
* * * * * * 


Nor will He come like carnal kings of old, 
With pomp of pilfered gold ; 

Nor like the Pharisees with pride of prayer ; 
Nor as the stumbling foolish stewards dream 
In tedious argument and milkless creed, 

But in the passion of the heart-warm deed 
Willi come the Man Supreme. 

Yea, for He comes to lift the Public Care— 
To build on Earth the Vision hung in air. 
This is the one fulfillment of His Law— 
The one Fact in the mockeries that seem. 
This is the Vision that the prophets saw— 
The Comrade Kingdom builded in their dream, 
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No, not as in that elder day 

Comes now the King upon his human way. 

He comes with power; His white, unfearing face 
Shines through the Social Passion of the race. 
He comes to frame the freedom of the Law, 

To touch these men of Earth 

With a feeling of life’s oneness and its worth, 
A feeling of its mystery and awe. 


And when He comes into the world gone wrong, 
He will rebuild her beauty with a song. 

To every heart He will its own dream be: 

One moon has many phantoms in the sea. 

Out of the North the norns will cry to men: 
‘‘Balder, the Beautiful, has come again!” 

The flutes of Greece will whisper from the dead: 
‘‘ Apollo has unveiled his sunbright head!”’ 

The stones of Thebes and Memphis will find voice: 
‘‘Osiris comes: O tribes of Time, rejoice!” 
And social architects who build the State, 
Serving the Dream at citadel and gate, 

Will hail Him coming through the labor-hum ; 
And glad quick cries will go from man to man: 
‘“‘Lo, He has come, our Christ, the Artisan— 
The King who loved the lilies, He has come!”’ 


He will arrive, our Counsellor and Chief. 

And with bleak faces lighted up will come 

The earth-worn mothers from their martyrdom, 
To tell Him of their grief. 

And glad girls caroling from field and town 
Will go to meet him with the labor-crown, 

The new crown woven of the heading wheat. 
And men will sit down at His sacred feet: 

And He will say—the King— 

‘“Come, let us live the poetry wesing!”’ 
And these, His burning words, will break the ban— 
Words that will grow to be, 

On continent, on sea, 

The rallying cry of man. 


He comes to make the long injustice right— 
Comes to push back the shadow of the night, 
The gray tradition full of flint and flaw— 
Comes to wipe out the insult to the soul, 

The insults of the Few against the Whole, 
The insults they make righteous with a Law. 


Yea, He will bear the Safety of the State, 

For in his still and rhythmic steps will be 

The power and music of Alcyone, 

Who holds the swift heavens in their starry fate. 
Yea, He will lay on souls the power of peace, 
And send on kingdoms torn the sense of home— 
More than the fire of Joy that burned on Greece, 
More than the light of Law that rose on Rome. 


From ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,’’ and Other Poems. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 
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CHAPTER X—CARRYING THE BANNER. 


‘*To carry the banner” means to walk 
the streets all night; and I, with the 
figurative emblem hoisted, went out to 
see what I could see. Men and women 
walk the streets at night all over this 
great city, but I selected the West End, 
making Leicester Square my base, and 
scouting about from the Thames Em- 
bankment to Hyde Park. 

The rain was falling heavily when the 
theatres let out, and the brilliant throng 
which poured from the places of amuse- 
ment was hard put to find cabs. The 
streets were so many wild rivers of cabs, 
most of which were engaged, however ; 
and here I saw the desperate attempts of 
ragged men and boys to get a shelter 
from the night by procuring cabs for the 
cabless ladies and gentlemen. I use the 
word ‘‘desperate” advisedly ; for these 
wretched homeless ones were gambling a 
soaking against a bed; and most of 
them, I took notice, got the soaking and 
missed the bed. Now, to go through a 
stormy night with wet clothes, and, in 
addition, to be ill nourished and not to 
have tasted meat for a week or a month, 
is about as severe a hardship as a man 
can undergo. Well-fed and well-clad, I 
have travelled all day with the spirit ther- 
mometer down to seventy-four degrees 
below zero; and though I suffered, it 
was a mere nothing compared with 
carrying the banner for a night, ill-fed, 
ill-clad, and soaking wet. 

The streets grew very quiet and lonely 
after the theatre crowd had gone home. 
Only were to be seen the ubiquitous 


policemen, flashing their dark lanterns 
into doorways and alleys, and men and 
women and boys taking shelter in the lee 
of buildings from the wind and rain. 
Piccadilly, however, was not quite so 
deserted. Its pavements were brightened 
by well dressed women without escort, 
and there was more life and action there 
than elsewhere, due to the process of 
finding escort. But by three o’clock the 
last of them had vanished, an“ it was 
then indeed lonely. 


At half-past one the steady downpour 
ceased, and only showers fell thereafter. 
The homeless folk came away from the 
protection of the buildings, and slouched 
up and down and everywhere, in order 
to rush up the circulation and keep warm. 

One old woman, between fifty and 
sixty, a sheer wreck, I had noticed 
earlier in the night, standing on Picca- 
dilly, not far from Leicester Square. She 
seemed to have neither the sense nor the 
strength to get out of the rain or keep 
walking, but stood stupidly, whenever 
she got the chance, meditating on past 
days, I imagine, when life was young 
and blood was warm. But she did not 
get the chance often. She was moved 
on by every policeman, and it required 
an average of six moves to send her dod- 
dering off one man’s beat and on to 
another’s. By three o’clock she had pro- 
gressed as far as St. James Street, and 
as the clocks were striking four I saw 
her sleeping soundly against the iron 
railings of Green Park. A brisk shower 
was falling at the time, and she must 
have been drenched to the skin. 
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Now, said J, at one o’clock, to myself, 
consider that you are a poor young man, 
penniless, in London Town, and that to- 
morrow you must look for work. It is 
necessary, therefore, that you get some 
sleep in order that you may have strength 
to look for work and to do work in case 
you find it 

So I sat down on the stone steps of a 
building. Five minutes later a policeman 
was looking at me. My eyes were wide 
open, so he only grunted and passed on. 
Ten minutes later my head was on my 
knees, I was dozing, and the same police- 


man was saying gruffly, ‘‘’Ere, you, get 
outa that !” 
I got. And, like the old woman, I 


continued to get ; for every time I dozed 
a policeman was there to rout me along 
again. Not long after, when I had given 
this up, I was walking with a young 
Londoner (who had been out to the col- 
onies and wished he were out to them 
again) when I noticed an open passage 
leading under a building and disappear- 
ing in darkness. A low iron gate barred 
the entrance. 

““Comewonk, | lL said. 
over and get a good sleep.” 

‘“ Wot?” he answered, recoiling from 
me. ‘An’ get run in fer three months ! 
Blimey if I do!” 

Later on, I was passing Hyde Park 
with a young boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
a most wretched-looking youth, gaunt, 
and hollow-eyed and sick. 

‘* Let’s go over the fence,” I proposed, 
‘‘and crawl into the shrubbery for a sleep. 
The bobbies couldn’t find us there.” 

‘*No fear,’ he answered. ‘‘ There’s 
the park guardians, and they’d run you 
in for six months.” 

Times have changed, alas! When I 
was a youngster I used to read of home- 
less boys sleeping in doorways. Already 
the thing has become a tradition. As a 
stock situation it will doubtlessly linger 
in literature for a century to come, but as 
a cold fact it has ceased to be. Here are 
the doorways, and here are the boys, but 
happy conjunctions are no longer effected. 
The doorways remain empty, and the boys 
keep awake and carry the vanner. 

‘‘T was down under the arches,”’ 
grumbled another young fellow. By 


‘¢ Let’s climb 
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‘Carches”’? he meant the shore arches 
where begin the bridges that span the 
Thames. ‘‘ I was down under the arches, 
w’en it was ryning its ’ardest, an’ a bobby 
comes in an’ chyses me out. But I come 
back, an’ ’e come too. ‘’ Ere,’ sez ’e, 
’wot you doin? ere?’ An’ out I goes, 
but I sez, ‘ Think I want to pinch [steal] 
the bleeding bridge?’ ” 

Among those who carry the banner, 
Green Park has the reputation of opening 
its gates earlier than the other parks, and 
at quarter-past four in the morning, I, 
and many more, entered Green Park. It 
was raining again, but they were worn 
out with the night’s walking, and they 
were down on the benches and asleep at 
once. Many of the men ‘stretched out 
full length on the dripping wet grass, 
and, with the rain falling steadily upon 
them, were sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion. 

And now I wish to criticise the powers 
that be. They are the powers, therefore 
they may decree whatever they please ; 
so I make bold only to criticise the 
ridiculousness of their decrees. All night 
long they make the homeless ones walk 
up and down. They drive them out of 
doors and passages, and lock them out of 
the parks. The evident intention of all 
this is to deprive them cf sleep. Well 
and good, the powers have the power to 
deprive them of sleep, or of anything else 


.for that matter; but why under the sun 


do they open the gates of the parks at 
five o’clock in the morning and let the 
homeless ones go inside and sleep? If 
it is their intention to deprive them of 
sleep, why do they let them sleep after 
five in the morning? And if it is not 
their intention to deprive them of sleep, 
why don’t they let them sleep earlier in 
the night ? 

In this connection, I will say that I 
came by Green Park that same day, at 
one in the afternoon, and that I counted 
scores of the ragged wretches asleep in 
the grass. It was Sunday afternoon, the 
sun was fitfully appearing, and the well- 
dressed West Enders, with their wives 
and progeny, were out by thousands, 
taking the air. It was not a pleasant 
sight for them, those horrible, unkempt, 
sleeping vagabonds; while the vagabonds 
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themselves, I know, would rather have 
done their sleeping the night before. 

And so, dear soft people, should you 
ever visit London Town, and see these 
men asleep on the benches and in the 
grass, please do not think they are lazy 
creatures, preferring sleep to work. 
Know that the powers that be have kept 
them walking all the night long, and 
that in the day they have nowhere else to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XI:——DHE PEG. 


But after carrying the banner all night, 
I did not sleep in Green Park when 
morning dawned. I was wet to the skin, 
it is true, and [| had had no sleep for 


ei) 


It was a weary walk. Down St. James 
Street I dragged my tired legs, along 


Pall Mall, past Trafalgar Square, to 
the Strand. I crossed the Waterlvo 


Bridge to the Surrey Side, cut across 
to Blackfriars Road, coming out near 
the Surrey Theatre, and arrived at the 
Salvation Army barracks before seven 
o’clock. This was ‘‘the peg,” and by 
‘*the peg” in the argot, is meant the 
place where a free meal may be obtained. 

Here was a motley crowd of woebegone 
wretches who had spent the night in the 
rain. Such prodigious misery! and so 
much of it! Old men, young men, all 
manner of men, and boys to boot, and 
all manner of boys. Some were drowsing 
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. twenty-four hours ; but, still adventuring 
as a penniless man looking for work, | 
had to look about me, first for a break- 
fast, and next for the work. 

During the night I had heard of a 
place over on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, where the Salvation Army every 
Sunday morning gave away a breakfast 
to the unwashed. (And, by the way, the 
men who carry the banner ave unwashed 
in the morning, and unless it is raining 
they do not have much show for a wash, 
either.) This, thought I, is the very 
thing—breakfast in the morning, and 
then the whole day in which to look for 
work. 


standing up; half a score of them were 
stretched out on the stone steps in most 
painful postures, all of them sound asleep, 
the skin of their bodies showing red 
through the holes and rents in their rags. 
And up and down the street, and across the 
street for a block either way, each door- 
step had from two to three occupants, all 
asleep, their heads bent forward on their 
knees. And, it must be remembered, 
these are not hard times in England. 
Things are going on very much as they 
ordinarily do, and times are neither hard 
nor easy. 

And then came the policeman. 
outa that, you bloody swinc! 


‘« Get 
Kigh ! 
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eigh! Get out now!” And like swine 
he drove them from the doorways and 


scattered them to the four winds of 
Surrey. But when he encountered the 
crowd asleep on the steps he was 
astounded. ‘‘Shocking!” he exclaimed. 


And of a Sunday morn- 
Get 


‘* Shocking ! 
ning! A pretty sight! Eigh ! eigh! 
outa that, you bleeding nuisances !” 

Of course it was a shocking sight. I 
was shocked myself. And I should not 
care to have my own daughter pollute 
her eyes with such a sight, or come with- 
in half a mile of it; but—and there we 
were, and there you are, and ‘‘but”’ is 
all that can be said. 

The policeman passed on, and back we 
clustered, like flies around a honey jar. 
For was there not that wonderful thing, 
a breakfast, awaiting us? We could not 
have clustered more peristently and 
desperately had they been giving away 
million-dollar bank-notes. Some were 
already off to sleep, when back came the 
policeman and away we scattered only to 
return again as soon as the coast was 
clear. 

At half-past seven a little door opened, 
and a Salvation Army soldier stuck out 
his head. ‘‘ Ayn’t no sense blockin’ the 
wy up that wy,” he said. ‘‘Those as ’as 
tickets cawn come hin now, an’ those as 
’asn’t cawn’t come hin till nine.” 

Oh, that breakfast! Nine o’clock ! 
An hour and a half longer! The men 
who held tickets were greatly envied. 
They were permitted to go inside, have a 
wash, and sit down and rest until break- 
fast, while we waited for the same break- 
fast on the street. The tickets had been 
distributed the previous night on the 
streets and along the Embankment, and 
the possession of them was not a matter 
of merit, but of chance. 

At eight-thirty, more men with tickets 
were admitted, and by nine the little gate 
was opened to us. We crushed through 
somehow, and found ourselves packed in 
a courtyard like sardines. On more 
occasions than one, as a Yankee tramp 
in Yankeeland, I have had to work for 
my breakfast ; but for no breakfast did I 
ever work so hard as for this one. For 
over two hours I had waited outside, and 
for over another hour I waited in this 
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packed courtyard. I had had nothing to 
eat all night, and I was weak and faint, 
while the smell of the soiled clothes and 
unwashed bodies, steaming from pent 
animal heat, and blocked solidly about 
me, nearly turned my stomach. So tightly 
were we packed that a number of the 
men took advantage of the opportunity 
and went soundly asleep standing up. 
Now about the Salvation Army in 
general I know nothing, and whatever 
criticism I shall make here is of that 
particular portion of the Salvation Army 
which does business on Blackfriars Road 
near the Surrey Theatre. In the first 
place, this forcing of men who have been 
up all night to stand on their feet for 
hours longer, is as cruel as it is needless. 
We were weak, famished and exhausted 
from our night’s hardship and. lack of 
sleep, and yet there we stood, and stood, 
and stood, without rhyme or reason. 
Sailors were very plentiful in this 
crowd. Itseemed to me that one man in 
four was looking for a ship, and I found 
at least a dozen of them to be American 
sailors. In accounting for their being 
‘on the beach,” I received the same 
story from each and all, and from my 
knowledge of sea affairs this story rang 
true. English ships sign their sailors for 
the voyage, which means the round trip, 
sometimes lasting as long as three years; 
and they cannot sign off and receive their 
discharges until they reach the home 
port, which is England. Their wages are 
low, their food is bad, and their treatment 
worse. Very often they are really forced 
by their captains to desert in the New 
World or the Colonies, leaving a hand- 
some sum of wages behind them—a 
distinct gain, either to the captain or the 
owners or to both. But whether for this 
reason alone or not, it is a fact that large 
numbers of them desert. Then, for the 
home voyage, the ship engages whatever 
sailors it can find on the beach. These 
men are engaged at the somewhat higher 
wages that obtain in other portions of 
the world, under the agreement that they 
shall sign off on reaching England. The 
reason for this is obvious; for it would 
be poor business policy to sign them for 
any longer time, since seamen’s wages 
are low in England, and England is 
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always crowded with sailormen on the 
beach. So this fully accounted for the 
American seamen at the Salvation Army 
barracks. To get off the beach in other 
outlandish places they had come to Eng- 
land, and gone on the beach in the most 
outlandish place of all. 

There were fully a score of Americans in 
the crowd, the non-sailors being ‘‘ tramps 
royal,” the men whose ‘‘ mate is the wind 
that tramps the world.” They were ail 
cheerful, facing things with the pluck 
which is their chief characteristic and 
which seems never to. desert them, withal 
they were cursing the country with lurid 
metaphors quite refreshing after a month 
of unimaginative, monotonous Cockney 
swearing. The Cockney has one oath, 
and one oath only, the most indecent A 
the language, which he uses on any and 
every occasion. Far different is the 
luminous and varied Western swearing, 
which runs to blasphemy rather than in- 
decency. And after all, since men will 
swear, I think I prefer blasphemy to indec- 
ency ; there is an audacity about it, an 
adventurousness and defiance that is far 
finer than sheer filthiness. 

There was one American tramp royal 
whom I found particularly enjoyable. I 
first noticed him on the street, asleep in 
a doorway, his head on his knees, but a 
hat on his head that one does not meet 
this side of the Western Ocean. When 
the policeman routed him out, he got up 
slowly and deliberately, looked at the 
policeman, yawned and stretched him- 
self, looked at the policeman again as 
much as to say he didn’t know whether 
he would or wouldn’t, and then saun- 
tered leisurely down the sidewalk. At 
the outset I was sure of the hat, but 
this made me sure of the wearer of the 
hat. 

In the jam inside I found myself along- 
side of him and we had quite achat. He 
had been through Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land and France, and had accomplished 
the practically impossible feat of beating 
his way three hundred miles on a French 
railway without being caught at the 
finish. Where was I hanging out? he 
asked. And how did I manage for 
‘kipping ’?—-which means sleeping. Did 
I know the rounds yet? He was getting 
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on, though the country was ‘horstyl’ 
and the cities were ‘bum.’ Fierce, 
wasn’t it? Couldn’t ‘batter’ (beg) any- 
where without being ‘pinched.’ But he 
wasn’t going to quit it. Buffalo Bill’s 
Show was coming over soon, and a man 
who could drive eight horses was sure of 
a job any time. These mugs over here 
didn’t know beans about driving anything 
more than a span. What was the matter 
with me hanging on and waiting for 
Buffalo Bill? He was sure I could ring 
in somehow. 

And so, after all, blood is thicker than 
water. We were fellow-countrymen and 
strangers in a strange land. I had 
warmed to his battered old hat at sight 
of it, and he was as solicitous for my 
welfare as if we were blood brothers. 
We swapped all manner of useful inform- 
ation concerning the country and the 
ways of its people, methods by which to 
obtain food and shelter and what not, 
and we parted genuinely sorry at having 
to say good-by. 

One thing particularly conspicuous in 
this crowd was the shortness of stature. 
I, who am but of medium height, looked 
over the heads of nine out of ten. The 
natives were all short, as were the foreign 
sailors. There were only five or six in 
the crowd who could be called fairly tall, 
and they were Scandinavians and Ameri- 
cans. The tallest man there, however, 
was an exception. He was an English- 


man, though not a Londoner. ‘‘ Candi- 
date for the Life Guards,” I remarked to 
him. ‘*You’ve hit it, mate,” was his 


reply ; ‘‘I’ve served my bit in that same, 
and the way things are I’ll be back at it 
before long.” 

For an hour we stood quietly in this 
packed courtyard. Then the men began 
to grow restless, There was pushing 
and shoving forward, and a mild hubbub 
of voices. Nothing rough, however, or 
violent; merely the restlessness of weary 
and hungry men. At this juncture forth 
came the adjutant. I did not like him. 
His eyes were not good. There was 
nothing of the lowly Galilean about him, 
but a great deal of the centurion who 
said: ‘‘For I am a man in authority, 
having soldiers under me; and I say to 
this man, Go, and he goeth; and to 
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another, Come, and he cometh; and to 
my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” 

Well, he looked at us in just that way, 
and those nearest to him quailed. Then 
he lifted his voice. 

‘« Stop this ’ere, now, or Ill turn you 
the other wy, an’ march you out, an’ 
you'll get no breakfast.” 

{ cannot convey by printed speech the 
insufferable way in which he said this, 
the self-conciousness of superiority, the 
brutal gluttony of power. He revelled 
in that he wasa man in authority, able to 
say to half a thousand ragged wretches, 
‘“ You may eat or go hungry, as I elect.” 

To deny us our breakfast after standing 
for hours! It was an awful threat, and 
the pitiful, abject silence which instantly 
tell attested its awfulness. And it was a 
cowardly threat, a foul blow, struck 
below the belt. We could not strike 
back, for we were starving ; and it is the 
way of the world that when one man 
feeds another he is that man’s master. 
But the centurion—I mean the adjutant— 
was not satisfied. Inthe dead silence he 
raised his voice again, and repeated the 
threat, and amplified it, and glared 
ferociously. 

At last we were permitted to enter the 
feasting hall, where we found the “‘ ticket 
men” washed but unfed. All told, there 
must have been nearly seven hundred of 
us who sat down—not to meat or bread, 
but to speech, song, and prayer. From 
all of which I am convinced that Tantalus 
suffers in many guises this side of the 
infernal regions. The adjutant made the 
prayer, but I did not take note of it, 
being too engrossed with the massed 
picture of misery before me. But the 
speech ran something like this: ‘‘ You 
will feast in paradise. No matter how you 
starve and suffer here, you will feast: in 
paradise, that is, if you will follow the 
directions.”” And so forth and so forth. 
A clever bit of propaganda, I took it, 
but rendered of no avail for two reasons. 
First, the men who received it were un- 
imaginative and materialistic, unaware of 
the existence of any Unseen and too 
inured to hell on earth to be frightened 
by hell to come. And second, weary and 
exhausted from the night’s sleeplessness 
and hardship, suffering from the long 
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wait upon their feet, and faint from 
hunger, they were yearning, not for sal- 
vation, but for grub. The ‘‘soul-snatch- 
ers” (as these men call all religious 
propagandists), should study the physio- 
logical basis of psychology a little, if 
they wish to make their efforts more 
effective. 

All in good time, about 11 o'clock, 
breakfast arrived. It arrived, not on 
plates, but in paper parcels. 1 did not 
have all I wanted, and I am sure that no 
man there had all he wanted or half 
of what he wanted or neede. I gave 
part of my bread to the tramp royal 
who was waiting for Buffalo Bill, and 
he was as ravenous at the end as he 
was in the beginning. This is the break- 
fast: two slices of bread, one small piece 
of bread with raisins in it and called 
‘“‘cake,” a wafer of cheese, and a mug of 
‘‘water bewitched.” Numbers of the 
men had been waiting since five o'clock for 
it, while all of us had waited at least 
four hours; and in addition, we had 
been herded like swine, packed like sar- 
dines, and treated like curs, and been 
preached at, and sung to, and prayed for. 
Nor was that all. 

No sooner was breakfast over (and it 
was over almost as quickly as it takes to 
tell) than the tired heads began to nod 
and droop, and in five minutes half of us 
were sound asleep. There were no signs 
of our being dismissed, while there were 
unmistakable signs of preparation for a 
meeting. I looked at a_ small clock 
hanging on the wall. It indicated twen- 
ty-five minutes to twelve. Heigh ho, 
thought I, time is flying, and I have yet 
to look for work. 

‘‘] want to go,” I said to a couple of 
waking men near me. 

‘*Got ter sty fer the service,” was the 
answer. 

‘* Do you want to stay ?”’ I asked. 

They shook their heads. 

‘* Then let us go up and tell them we 
want to get out,’”’ I continued. ‘‘ Come 
ONn«'s 

But the poor creatures were aghast. 
So I left them to their fate, and went up 
to the nearest Salvation Army man. 

" T .wants tO. 20,6). Said. Bal Lcame 
here for breakfast in order that I might 
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be in shape to look for work. I didn’t 
think it would take so long to get break- 
fast. I think I have a chance for work 
in Stepney, and the sooner I start the 
better chance I'll have of getting it.” 

He was really a good fellow, though he 
was startled by my request. ‘‘Wy,” he 
said, ‘* we’re goin’ to ’old services, and 
you'd better sty.” 

‘* But that will spoil my chances for 
work,” I urged. ‘‘ And work is the most 
important thing for me just now.” 

As he was only a private, he referred 
me to the adjutant, and to the adjutant I 
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the situation, and he drew me over to a 
corner of the room and then into another 
room. Here he again demanded my 
reasons for wishing to go. 

‘‘T want to go,” I said, ‘‘ because I 
wish to look for work over in Stepney, 
and every hour lessens my chance of 
finding work. It is now twenty-five 
minutes to twelve. I did not think when 
I came in that it would take so long to 
get a breakfast.” 

‘* You ’ave business, eh?’’ he sneered. 
‘‘A man of business you are, eh? Then 
wot did you come 'ere for?” 
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repeated my reasons for wishing to go, 
and politely requested that he let me go. 

‘But it cawn’t bé done,” he said, 
waxing virtuously indignant at such in- 
gratitude. ‘*The idea!” he snorted. 
‘¢ The idea!” 

‘*Do you mean to say I can’t get out 
of here?” Idemanded. ‘‘ That you will 
keep me here against my will?” 

«© Yes,” he snorted. 

I do not know what might have hap- 
pened, for I was waxing indignant my- 
self ; but the ‘congregation’ had ‘ piped’ 
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‘‘T was out all night and I needed a 
breakfast in order to strengthen me to 
find work. That is why I came here.” 

‘(A nice thing to do,” he went on in 
the same sneering manner. ‘‘A man 
with business shouldn’t come ’ere. You’ve 
tyken some poor man’s breakfast ’ere this 
morning, that’s wot you’ve done.” 

Which was a lie, for every mother’s 
son of us had come in. 

Now I submit, was this Christian-like 
or even honest ?—after I had _ plainly 
stated that I was homeless and hungry, 
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and that I wished to look for work, for 
him to call my looking for work ‘busi- 
ness,’ to call me therefor a business man 
and to draw the corollary that a man. of 
business, and well off, did not require a 
charity breakfast, and that by taking a 
charity breakfast I had robbed some 
hungry wolf who was not a man of 
business. 

I kept my temper, but I went over the 
facts again and clearly and concisely 
demonstrated to him how unjust he was 
and how he had perverted the facts. As 
I manifested no signs of backing down 
(and I am sure my eyes were beginning 
to snap) he led me to the rear of the 
building where, in an open court, stood a 
tent. In the same sneering tone he 
informed a couple of privates standing 
there that ‘‘’ere is a fellow that ’as busi- 
ness an’ ’e wants to go before services.” 

They were duly shocked, of course, 
and they looked unutterable horror while 
he went into the tent and brought out 
the major. Still in the same sneering 
manner, laying particular stress on the 
‘business,’ he brought my case before the 
commanding officer. The major was of a 
different stamp of man. I liked him as 
soon as I saw him, and to him I stated 
my case in the same fashion as before. 

‘* Didn’t you know you had to stay for 
services ?” he asked. 

‘* Certainly not,” I answered, ‘‘or I 
should have gone without my breakfast. 
You have no placards posted to that 
effect, nor was I so informed when I 
entered the place.” 

He meditated a moment. 
go,” he said. 

It was twelve o’clock when I gained 
the street and [ couldn’t quite make up 
my mind whether I had been in the army 
or in prison. The day was half gone and 
it was a far fetch to Stepney. And, 
besides, it was Sunday and why should 
even a starving man look for work on 
Sunday? Furthermore, it was my judg- 
ment that I had done a hard night’s work 
walking the streets, and a hard day’s 
work getting my breakfast; so I dis- 
connected myself from my working hy- 
pothesis of a starving young man in 
search of employment, hailed a bus and 
climbed aboard. 
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After a shave and a bath, with my 
clothes all off, I got in between clean 
white sheets and went to sleep. It was 
six in the evening when I closed my eyes. 
When they opened again the clocks were 
striking nine next morning. I had slept 
fifteen straight hours. As I lay there 
drowsily my mind went back to the seven 
hundred unfortunates I had left, waiting 
for services. No bath, no shave for 
them, no clean white sheets and all 
clothes off and fifteen hours straight 
sleep. Services over, it was the weary 
streets again, the problem of a crust of 
bread ere night and the long sleepless 
night in the streets, and the pondering of 
the problem of how to obtain a crust at 
dawn. 


CHAPIER XIJ.—Dan CULLEN, DOCKER. 


I stood, yesterday, in a room in one of 
the ‘* Municipal Dwellings,” not far from 
Leman Street. If I looked into a dreary 
future and saw that I would have to live 
in such a room until I died, I should 
immediately go down, plump into the 
Thames, and cut the tenancy short. 

It was not a room. Courtesy to the 
language will no more permit it to be 
called a room than it will permit a hovel 
to be called a mansion. It was aden, a 
lair. Seven feet by eight were its dimen- 
sions, and the ceiling was so low as not 
to give the cubic air space required by a 
British soldier in barracks. A crazy 
couch, with ragged coverlets, occupied 
nearly half the room. A rickety table, a 
chair, and a couple of boxes left little 
space in which to turn around. Five 
dollars would have purchased everything 
in sight. The floor was bare, while the 
walls and ceiling were literally covered 
with blood marks and splotches. Each 
mark represented a violent death—of a 
bedbug, with which vermin the building 
swarmed, a plague with which no person 
could cope single-handed. 

The man who had occupied this hole, 
one Dan Cullen, docker, was dying in 
hospital. Yet he had impressed his per- 
sonality on his miserable surroundings 
sufficiently to give an inkling as to what 
sort of a man he was. On the walls 


" were cheap pictures of Garibaldi, Engels, 
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John Burns, and other labor leaders, 
while on the table lay one of Walter 
Besant’s novels. He knew his Shake- 
speare, I was told, and had read history, 
sociology, and ecomomics. And he was 
self-educated. 

On the table, amidst a wonderful dis- 
array, lay a sheet of paper on which was 
scrawled: Mr. Cullen, please return the 
large white jug and corkscrew I lent you 
—articles loaned, during the first stages 
of his sickness, by a woman neighbor, 
and demanded back in anticipation of his 
death. A large white jug anda cork- 
screw are far too valuable to a creature 
of the Abyss to permit another creature 
to die in peace. To thelast, Dan Cullen’s 
soul must be harrowed by the sordidness 
out of which it strove vainly to rise. 

It is a brief little story, the story of 
Dan Cullen, but there is much to read 
between the lines. He was born lowly 
in a city and land where the lines of 
caste are tightly drawn. All his days he 
toiled hard with his body; and because 
he had opened the books,and been caught 
up by the fires of the spirit, and could 
‘write a letter like a lawyer,” he had 
been selected by his fellows to toil hard 
for them with his brain. He became a 
leader of the fruit-porters, represented 
the dockers on the London Trades Coun- 
cil, and wrote trenchant articles for the 
labor journals. 

He did not cringe to other men, even 
though they were his economic masters 
and controlled the means whereby he 
lived, and he spoke his mind freely, and 
fought the good fight. In the ‘‘ Great 
Dock Strike” he was guilty of taking a 
leading part. And that was the end of 
Dan Cullen. From that day he was a 
marked manand every day, for ten years 
and more he was “‘ paid off” for what he 
had done. 

A docker is a casual laborer. Work 
ebbs and flows, and he works or does not 
work according to the amount of goods 
on hand to be moved. Dan Cullen was 
discriminated against. 
not absolutely turned away (which would 
have caused trouble, and which would 
certainly have been more merciful), he 
was called in by the foreman to do not 
more than two or three days’ work per 
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week. This is what is called being ‘‘dis- 
ciplined,” or ‘‘ drilled.” It means being 
starved. There isno politer word. Ten 


years of it broke his heart, and broken. 
hearted men cannot live. 

He took to his bed in his terrible den, 
which grew more terrible with his help- 
lessness. He was without kith or kin, a 
lonely old man, embittered and pessimis- 
tic, fighting vermin the while and looking 
at Garibaldi, Engels, and John Burns 
gazing down at him from the blood-be- 
spattered walls. No one came to see him 
in that crowded municipal barracks (he 
had made friends with none of them) and 
he was left to rot. 

But from the far reaches of the East 
End came a cobbler and his son, his sole 
friends. They cleansed his room, brought 
fresh linen from home, and took from off 
his limbs the sheets, grayish-black with 
dirt. And they brought to him one of 
the Queen’s Bounty nurses from Aldgate. 

She washed his face, shook up his 
couch, and talked with him. It was 
interesting to talk with him—until he 
learned her name Oh, yes, Blank was 
her name, she replied, innocently, and Sir 
George Blank was her brother. Sir 
George Blank, eh? thundered old Dan 
Cullen on his death bed; Sir George 
Blank, solicitor to the docks at Cardiff, 
who, more than any other man, had 
broken up the Docker’s Union of Cardiff, 
and was knighted? And she was his 
sister? Thereupon Dan Cullen sat up 
on his crazy couch and_ pronounced 
anathema upon her and all her breed ; 
and she fled, to returnno more, strongly 
impressed with the ungratefulness of the 
poor. 

Dan Cullen’s feet became swollen with 
dropsy. He sat up all day on the side of 
the bed (to keep the water out of his 
body), no mat on the floor, a thin blanket 
on his legs, and an old coat around his 
shoulders. A missionary brought him a 
pair of paper slippers, worth fourpence 
(I saw them), and proceeded to offer up 
fifty prayers or so for the good of Dan 
Cullen’s soul. But Dan Cullen was the 
sort of a man that wanted his soul left 
alone. He did not care to have Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, on the strength of four- 
penny slippers, tampering with it. He 
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asked the missionary kindly to open the 
window, so that he might toss the slippers 
out. And the missionary went away, to 
return no more, likewise impressed with 
the ungratefulness of the poor. 

The cobbler, a brave old hero himself, 
though unannalled and unsung, went 
privily to the head office of the big fruit 
brokers for whom Dan Cullen had worked 
as a casual laborer for thirty years. Their 
system was such that the work was 
almost entirely done by casual hands. 
The cobbler told them the man’s desper- 
ate plight, old, broken, dying, without 
help or money, reminded them that he 
had worked for them thirty years, and 
asked them to do something for him. 

‘-Oh,” said the manager, remembering 
Dan Cullen without having to refer to the 
books, ‘‘you see, we make it a rule never 
to help casuals, and we can do nothing.” 

Nor did they do anything, not even sign 
a letter asking for Dan Cullen’s admission 
to a hospital. And it is not so easy to 
get into a hospital in London Town. At 
Hamstead, if he passed the doctors, at 
least four months would elapse before he 
could get in, there were so many on the 
books ahead of him. The cobbler finally 
got him into the Whitechapel Infirmary, 
where he visited him frequently. Here 
he found that Dan Cullen had suc- 
cumbed to the prevalent feeling, that, 
being hopeless, they were hurrying him 
out of the way. A fair and logical con- 
clusion, one must agree, for an old and 
broken man to arrive at, who has been 
resolutely ‘‘disciplined’’ and ‘‘ drilled”’ 
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for ten years. When they sweated him 
for Bright’s disease to remove the fat 
from the kidneys, Dan Cullen contended 
that the sweating was hastening his 
death; while Bright’s disease, being a 
wasting away of the kidneys, there was, 
therefore, no fat to remove and the 
doctor’s excuse was a_ palpable lie. 
Whereupon the doctor became wroth, 
and did not come near him for nine days. 

Then his bed was tilted up so that his 
feet and legs were elevated. At once 
dropsy appeared in the body, and Dan 
Cullen contended that the thing was done 
in order to run the water down into his 
body from his legs and kill him more 
quickly. He demanded his discharge, 
though they told him he would die on the 
stairs, and dragged himself, more dead 
than alive, to the cobbler’s shop.. At the 
moment of writing this, he is dying at the 
Temperance Hospital, into which place 
his staunch friend, the cobbler, moved 
heaven and earth to have him admitted. 

Poor Dan Cullen! A Jude the Obscure, 
who reached out after knowledge ; who 
toiled with his body in the day and stud- 
ied in the watches of the night; who 
dreamed his dream and struck valiantly 
for the Cause; a patriot, a lover of 
human freedom, and a fighter unafraid ; 
and in the end, not gigantic enough to 
beat down the conditions which baffled 
and stifled him, a cynic and a pessimist, 
gasping his final agony on a pauper’s 
couch ina charity ward. ‘‘ Fora man to 
have died who might have been wise and 
was not, this I call a tragedy.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL DESPOTISMS—A Comparison 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, Bengal Civil Service (Retired) 


NE may safely prophesy that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s invitation to an 
amicable conference, practically 
amounting to intervention, as voluntary 
arbitrator, in the Anthracite Coal strike 
will be looked back to as an event com- 
parable to the signing of the Great 
Charter by King John, in the Windsor 
meadow in 1215. Mr. Roosevelt does 
not act as the head of his party, for it 
is an open secret that the old stagers 
and managers of his party regard his 
whole attitude to the Trust Question 
with hardly concealed suspicion. He 
acts as representative of the whole 
nation; or, if one must be quite pre- 
cise, as representative of the twenty 
millions of the nation, whose comfort 
depends on the supply of hard coal 
from the Pennsylvania mines. More- 
over, he acts reluctantly and unwillingly; 
rather moved by the tide of popular 
indignation and the current of popular 
will, than leading it; as the servant of 
the people, rather than as a leader and 
dominating individuality. It may, 
therefore, be said with justice that his 
present action marks the first attempt 
of the whole nation, acting through its 
lawfully chosen servant, to take a hand 
in the regulation of the Trusts on its own 
account; to assert its supreme rights, 
in a matter of vital concern to its 
well-being. It has, therefore, been 


formally recognized that the nation, 
as a whole, has a right in the coal 
monopoly higher than that of the 
monopolistic Coal Trust; and this 
recognition of a principle is the opening 
of anewera. In its final development, 
this principle means the use of the 
resources of the nation by the nation for the 
nation—the Golden Age of the indus- 
trial world. Our life during the coming 
century will largely consist in the 
increasing definition and application of 
this principle, to the immense ameliora- 
tion of general human life, not only in 
this country, but in all countries. 

The comparison with the signing of 
Magna Charta is made advisedly. The 
comparison between the two forms of 
autocracy— the political and the indus- 
trial—is thoroughly sound; it is very 
fruitful ; and, just because the turning 
event of modern political life took place 
seven hundred years ago, so that we 
have a knowledge of its outcome and 
results for seven centuries—political 
development being, therefore, seven 
centuries ahead of industrial develop- 
ment—for that reason it is exceedingly 
well worth while to make the com- 
parison between political and industrial 
growth, as from the known course of 
the former we shall be able to deduce 
the future of the latter; to foretell in 
what direction the solution for the 
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present immensely difficult industrial 
problems will inevitably be found. 

In order to trace the deep and very 
real analogy between political and 
industrial autocracy, we shall have to 
dip, for a moment, into metaphysics ; 
and then to linger a little over certain 
early pages of our history; for only in 
this way can we disengage the prin- 


ciples involved, and show them 
actively at work in the present, as in 
the past. 


We shall see, first of all, that the 
formation of Trusts, mergers, commer- 
cial monopolies, in a word, industrial 
despotisms of whatever complexion, 
follows a definite and inevitable law; 
and, not only that, but it is altogether 
desirable and advantageous that this 
course towards monopoly should be 
taken; that, while there are certain 
abuses and minor injustices in the work- 
ing of industrial monopolies, especially 
incident to the epoch of transformation 
and transition, yet not only are these 
very much lighter and more moderate 
than the evils which flowed from the 
corresponding stage of political trans- 
formation and transition, but also that 
the transfer of the main current of 
human energies from political to indus- 
trial fields is a mark of human advance 
and amelioration by a whole plane, a 
whole cycle; the principle underlying 
politics being inherently lower and less 
humane than the principle underlying 
commerce. 

To lay bare the principle in each case, 
we must turn to history, and chiefly the 
history of the Teutonic, Germanic and 
Anglo-Saxon races. As we first meet 
these tribes in history, they have 
emerged from the hunting stage of life 
in which they are so we,! known to 
archeology, and have become owners 
of cattle, and, to some extent, masters 
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of settled habitations. The Latin word 
pecunia, from which we get ‘‘pecuniary,” 
comes from fecus, ‘‘ cattle,” and points 
to the time when herds and flocks 
were the great wealth of the inhabitants 
of Italy. The greater part of tropical 
Africa is at this moment in that stage. 
Some two thousand five hundred years 
ago, the Germanic races, in the great 
Central European plain, were in the 
same stage as the inhabitants of the 
Central African plain are now; flocks 
and herds were the main fact in their 
lives. Originally, there was practic- 
cally unlimited room; even more, pro- 
portionately, than in our own great 
Western plains, when they were held 
by the bands of Indians, still in the 
hunting stage of life. The Indians, as 
we all know, had incessant wars 
between family and family, or between 
those larger families which we call 
tribes; almost always arising in quar- 
rels over their hunting grounds, and 
alleged trespassing in those hunting 
grounds, by men of other tribes. The 
Indian was, first, a hunter, like the 
stone age and bronze age Teutons, and, 
when his hunting was interfered with, 
a warrior, using in war the same arts 
and powers he used in hunting. 

The early Teuton or Angle or Saxon, 
as history first knows him, had got a 
little further ;, he had.got. as far as 
catching and domesticating the formerly 
wild cattle of the Central European 
plain and had formed them into herds. 
More than that, he was no longer a 
nomad owner of the herds, like the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Central 
Asia and Mongolia, at the present day, 
but had taken to himself a local habita- 
tion, as well as a name; he was the 
lord of a great cattle-ranch, and the 
stalls and byres of his cattle were the 
most important part of the ranch. 
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Men multiply and cattle multiply ; 
but the size of a field remains the same. 
Hence the inevitable temptation to 
trespass in one’s neighbors’ fields, to 
graze one’s cattle on his grass, when 
he is supposed to be looking the other 
way. Here, just as in Red Indian 
warfare, we have the root of the trouble 
in the fact that land is limited in area, 
while men increase indefinitely; and 
this fact is the germ of generations and 
milleniums of wars. When one found 
his neighbor’s cattle in one’s field, one 
was irresistibly tempted to drive them 
home to one’s own barn, and this irre- 
sistible temptation brought its inevitable 
result: to wit, the apparition of one’s 
neighbor, with his sons and friends, 
armed with clubs, hatchets, or whatever 
came handy, to claim their own again. 
Then the arbitrament of war, with the 
result, perhaps, that the original tres- 
passers and present assailants get the 
best of it, not only taking back their 
own Cattle, but a good many belonging 
to their neighbor also, and, from that 
time forth, establishing the right of 
might to the disputed pasture. 

This stage of contending and recrimi- 
nating graziers was’ passed through by 
all the Teutonic and Germanic races, 
including the ancestors of the so- 
called Anglo-Saxons ; and from it they 
slowly and gradually reached the next 
stage, the stage of tribal union, among 
a number of neighboring families, who 
intermarried, and thus became a single 
larger family. In the hunting period, 
the basis of the tribe is always relation- 
ship; and our family names are a relic 
and survival of that period. But in the 
cattle-owning period, as soon as the 
first settlements are made, the basis of 
the tribe is not family, but land. Land 
first follows the growth of the family ; 
later, it determines the limits of the 
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family wealth, and thus becomes the 
dominant fact in the family life. To 
this stage belong the territorial titles of 
the nobility of the whole of Western 
Europe; they are a survival of the 
cattle-raising epoch, just as surnames 
are, of the hunting epoch. 

We have thus reached the period 
when the Teutonic races had appro- 
priated tribal territories, which were 
nothing but extended cattle-ranches 
and pastures. And, from this time on, 
their contests are about land, their 
victories consist in the forcible acquisi- 
tion of their neighbors’ pastures, and 
their consequence arises from the pos- 
session of land, from which their titles 
are drawn. 

To tell the tale of modern European 
politics through the last fifteen or 
twenty centuries, we need introduce no 
other principle. It is all included in 
the possession of pastures, the contests 
for pastures, and the titles drawn from 
pastures. England, the European 
country whose history is most familiar 
to us, is throughout fifteen hundred 
years, and up to the present moment, 
a typical instance of this; but, in 
the case of an island or a strip of 
country along the sea, we have to add 
the factor of ships and enterprise by 
water, as well as by land. Sir Henry 
Maine, in his ‘‘ Early History of Insti- 
tutions,’’ has shown the rise of the 
order of nobility, in the ‘‘Chief’s young 
men,” of the Central African kraals. 
These worthies are the.younger sons of 
less wealthy families, who cluster 
round some great cattle-magnate, help 
him to care for his herds and pastures, 
and, such is our fallen human nature, 
pretty soon help to take care of the 
cattle and pastures of others. In fact, 
the nobilities have their origin in organ- 
ized cattle-lifting ; and many of us ca, 
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trace our lines through medizval feudal 
families, who were only cattle-lifters 
on a !arge and picturesque scale. 

Cattle-lifting had its charms and its 
rewards; the latter often taking the 
form of pretty milkmaids, in Central 
Africa not less than in Central Europe, 
in the olden days, the good old times 
of nascent feudalism. Also certain 
other valuables, when available, came 
in handy. Thus the pagan Danes and 
Norwegians, who raided Christian Ire- 
land some thousand or more years ago, 
besides carrying off the nuns from the 
island settlements of the early church, 
never lost a chance to strip the church 
schools of their manuscripts, not, alas, 
for the wisdom therein contained, but 
for the silver and gold covers, set with 
precious stones, a few of which are still 
preserved in Ireland. 

In short, the taste for raiding com- 
municated itself from the graziers to 
the fishermen, with the result that 
piracy, the germ of all future naval 
warfare, was soon on a sound financial 
basis. It may not be an agreeable 
thought, but it is an undeniable cer- 
tainty, that our great European lands, 
with their glorious twin institutions of 
army and fleet, always the two first 
charges on the long-suffering tax-payer, 
are nothing but a highly developed 
form of cattle-lifting and piracy, the 
germs of land and sea warfare, respec- 
tively. The fact may be unpalatable ; 
but no historical conclusion is more 
fixed and definite. 

It is a delicate matter to define to 
what point the piracy of the Teutons, 
Angles and Saxons was carried ; but it 
never became quite so important as the 
other great industry of cattle-raising 
and cattle-lifting. Fleets are imper- 
manent and uncertain things; therefore 
the practical-minded Teutons founded 
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their political houses on land, which is 
permanent and fixed. But piracy was 
often a valuable adjunct, a stepping- 
stone to new territory ; as when the 
Angles and Saxons, under Hengist 
and Horsa, and their kindred swept 
down upon the Christianized and 
civilized Roman province of Britain, 
and took possession of it with their 
pagan and predatory bands. They 
carried with them the tribal organi- 
zation that had grown up by the banks 
of the Elbe and Oder, and that land- 
hunger which had formed the basis of 
their tribes. From the times‘of Hengist 
and Horsa to the coming of William 
the Norma:, English history is noth- 
ing bui the surging together, mutual 
concussion, and final amalgamation 
of the various tribes of Angles, or 
Saxons, or Danes, or Scandinavians, 
who came as pirates—fishers of men, 
in a wild, pagan sense—and ended 
as farmers, having become at least 
nominal Christians in the interval. 
Already in the Anglo-Saxon period, 
the germs of modern European politics 
are clearly visible. We have the earls 
who own the cattle, and the churls who 
are compelled to tend them; and, 
above the earls, the king, or chief earl, 
who stands to the earls somewhat as 
these do to their churls. The basis of 
the whole thing is successful physical 
force, tempered by guile ; the good old 
rule, the simple plan, that those shall 
take who have the power, and those 
shall keep who can. 

Successful physical force is the basis; 
the power to take from another some- 
thing which he tries unsuccessfully to 
keep; and the ownership passing 
through this forcible annexation. 
Needless to say, there was no question 
of giving anything in return. That is 
an idea that never entered into the 
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heads of the invading Angles and 
Saxons any more than it does into the 
heads of pirates and cattle-lifters in 
general. Itis for this reason that we 
said, at the outset, that commercial life 
is a whole plane higher than political, 
as we have described political life; 
for commerce is based on the principle 
of giving something for something, 
whereas politics, of the old-world type, 
are based on the principle of taking by 
force something of your neighbor’s 
which appeals to you. The only thing 
he is likely to get in exchange is a 
broken head. 

We see this fine principle splendidly 
exemplified in that greatest phenome- 
non of English history, the Norman 
conquest. There was, of course, a 
claim of right on the part of Duke 
William of Normandy. With human 
nature as it is, we all have the privilege 
of believing ourselves in the right, when 
we think we want something particu- 
larly. Duke William held that Edward 
the Confessor had left England to him, 
and that Harold, son of Earl Godwin, 
had basely intercepted his heritage. 
Therefore Duke William proceeded 
against King Harold exactly as the 
primitive Teutonic cattle-grazer did 
against his trespassing neighbor: he 
gathered his friends and dependents 
together—the ‘‘chief’s young men” of 
his Norman kraal—and set forth in 
ships to break King Harold’s head. 
The result we know ; the ownership of 
the great pasture called England passed 
out of Anglo-Saxon into . Norman 
hands, in which it has ever since for 
all practical purposes remained. For 
legal and political purposes, the whole 
land became the personal property, 
the ranch, of Duke William, now king 
of England; and he alloted choice 
morsels of it tothe men who had helped 
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him to break the heads of King Harold 
and his Saxons at Hastings. 

The English oligarchy from that day 
to this is based on the Norman C5n- 
quest. The men of power who, to use 
Austen’s phrase, ‘‘are able to make the 
rest of the nation do whatever they 
please,’’ are the successors of the Nor- 
man barons. The very title, Baron, is 
a Norman one, meaning originally the 
Duke’s ‘‘man,’’ just as in Central Africa. 
The land is divided into baronies, and 
these are grouped together in counties, 
from the title Comes (Accusative Comz- 
tem), the king’s ‘‘ companion,” in 
French, Comte, and in English Count. 
The title ‘‘earl,’’ of course, survives 
from Saxon times. The whole of the 
English aristocracy is either built or 
modeled on the distribution of land by 
Duke William among his ‘‘men’’ and 
‘“companions.”” Successful physical 
force is the foundation stone of the edi- 
fice. Duke William who was “ strong 
in body as in mind,’’ so that ‘‘ no hand 
but his could bend his bow,”’ is the fit- 
ting patron of the system based, as it 
is, on the power of taking by armed 
force whatever you see that suits your 
fancy, be it a cow, a farm, ora king- 
dom. 

We see the working of this in the 
English system today. The basis of 
social and political life in England is 
the landed aristocracy as originally 
organized by the feudal system. Under 
this benevolent system Duke William 
put his men and companions into pos- 
session of the farms and herds of Eng- 
land, and undertook to keep them there. 
That was the penalty paid by the 
Angles and Saxons for their defeat at 
Hastings. There was no intention of 
doing good to the Saxons or conferring 
a benefit on them. Quite the contrary. 
They had to give the best fruits of their 
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labor, the best of their flocks and herds, 
and anything else they had that was in 
any way desirable to the Norman barons 
in return for the mere right to live; and 
if the payments were delayed the 
penalty was quick in coming. There 
was not the slightest pretence of giving 
the Angle and Saxon churls anything 
in return; no one dreamed that any 
such thing was possible. For a long 
time a return in personal service was 


made—to the successors of the Norman. 


Duke, but the churl was simply not in 
the question at all. 

Thus, as a result of the Norman 
Conquest, there arose in England a 
class which arranged to do no manual 
work, except the work of fighting, for 
eight or nine centuries, being in the 
meantime supported in ease and plenty 
by the sons and descendants of the 
Saxons and Angles. At this moment 
social distinction in England is the 
prerogative of the titled and land-own- 
ing classes—the titles referring, as we 
saw, to possessions in land or authority 
over land. And the essence of the 
matter is, that the land-owner is not 
called on to make any return to his 
tenant, beyond the right to till the 
earth, that is, the right to live. So 
wholly is social consideration in Eng- 
land dependent on ownership of land, 
that the newly rich always hasten to 
purchase landed estates, castles and 
manors, paying this unconscious com- 
pliment to the thoroughness with which 
Norman William did his work. 

Needless to say, there is another 
side to all this; the side of national 
life, national feeling and culture ; but, 
for our present purpose, the matter 
stands exactly as we have said: a social 
and political system based on successful 
physical force, and chiefly the power to 
seize and keep the land of another; no 


 cattle-lifting. 


‘the principle behind it. 
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return being made to the man whose 
land was seized, nor any idea being 
entertained that such a return could be 
expected. The system grew up from 
humble beginnings—cattle-trespass and 
Then marriages and 
possible advantages drew _ families 
together into tribes. Tribes expanded 
or were amalgamated into kingdoms. 
Kingdoms finally became empires, as 
we all saw in the recent instance of 
Germany. But the foundation-stone 
is everywhere successful physical force, 
and the sovereign is first of all the head 
of the army and navy,>the emblems 
and instruments of that physical force. 
We need carry the analysis no fur- 
ther. The principle of the whole epoch 
which has lasted since the classical 
period closed, the modern European 
epoch, especially as expressed in the 
lives of the Teutonic, Germanic, Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman races, is this, of 
successful physical force, the strong 
man bound by the stronger than he, his 
house spoiled, and himself enslaved. 
We have purposely made this pic- 
ture as stringent and crude as possible, 
in order to lay bare the motive-force, 
It is time now 
to look to the result. If we view men 
as atoms, separate and isolated, the fate 
of the European peasants through this 
whole epoch is lamentable, and almost 
unmixed tragedy. But men are not 
atoms. We are parts of an undivided 
whole, which is humanity, and the 
total result to humanity is the measure 
of all our good and ill. Viewed in this 
larger way, the progress of the last 
fifteen centuries takes another face. 
We can see how, from the narrow out- 
look of uniettered cattle-drovers, each 
confined to the horizon of his own 
pastures, we have come, by the process 
of forceful amalgamation, to tribes, 
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states, kingdoms and empires. And 
these we must regard as massed con- 
sciousness; as representing the ability 
of scores of millions of men to see 
themselves as parts of a great unity, 
whereby they extend their feeling, 
their imagination, their enthusiasm, to 
embrace a whole land, a vast space 
like Germany, or France, or England, 
with their webs of colonies. The con- 
cussion of brute force has thus been used 
to ideal ends by the genius of humanity, 
which works through all human life. 

Viewed in a legal way, these great 
kingdoms and empires are nothing but 
gigantic monopolies of land, of terri- 
tory ; the ownership with its responsi- 
bilities, being vested in the king, or 
emperor, or sovereign. Land has thus 
drifted into a few hands ; a few power- 
ful monopolists have control of it, in 
masses called kingdoms; they drive 
the tillers of the soil together, into 
armies and fleets, and have theoretical 
rights of life and death over them. 

All the events since Magna Charta 
was signed, in 1215, have been con- 
cerned with defining the rights of the 
servants of these great monopolists of 
land whom we call kings; and the 
whole import of modern history rests 
on this definition of rights. We have, 
as a result of that struggle, come to the 
idea of limited monarchies, such as 
Germany is in reality, and England is 
in theory; of representative govern- 
ments such as are those of all Western 
Europe, and America; and, finally, of 
political democracies and republics, 
like France, the United States, Mexico 
and the South American republics; to 
which we should add Canada and 
Australia, as being in reality sovereign 
states; and to which the Common- 
wealth of South Africa will soon also 
be added. 
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These political monopolies cover 
practically the whole world. Within 
the regions held by civilized powers, 
there is no spot where any one of us 
can escape from these monopolies of 
political power; of power, that is, 
founded on the forcible tenure of land. 
We cannot go into political business 
for ourselves, and say that we shall 
have such and such laws. We are 
promptly pounced upon by the monopo- 
lists of power, and compelled to con- 
form. But, on the other hand, there 
is no part of the world within the 
regions controlled by civilized powers 
where we cannot secure definite and 
defined human rights. That is the 
result of the Germanic period, as we 
may well call the last fifteen hundred 
years, since the Roman Empire fell. 
For the Latin countries, Spain, Italy 
and France, had also their Germanic 
invaders, the founders of their dynasties 
and nobilities; while the time of the 
Slavs is not yet. 

Now to our analogy. We can see 
that the tendency towards monopolies 
is inherent and necessary. And we 
can see that this tendency is exhaustive. 
More than that, it is altogether bene- 
ficial to our total culture, and is pro- 
vided for by the genius of mankind. 
We may, therefore, say with perfect 
certainty that the commercial world, 
so far from being able to escape from 
the principle of monopolies, of trusts, 
mergers and so forth, is destined to be 


-totally overrun and absorbed by them, 


just as the earth has been overrun and 
absorbed by political commonwealths, 
under whatever name. Finally, we may 
confidently assert that the moment this 
monopolistic tendency is complete the 
reaction will set in; centrifugal follow- 
ing centripetal; and that the rights of 
individuals within the monopolies will 
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come to be as clear and definite as civil 
rights are now. We all hold—even the 
Emperor of Germany—that states exist 
for their citizens. We shall all hold 
—even those of us who are coal- 
barons—that commodities exist for 
their consumers in precisely the same 
way. 

There remains only this to be said: 
We saw that the old order was based 
on successful physical force. The new 
order, that of commercialism, is based 
on exchange, on mutual benefit. 
Whether the exchange be just or not is 
not the question. The great point is, 
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that there is any exchange at all. And 
the principle of mutual benefit through 
exchange is the ruling principle of the 
modern world, the world of commer- 
cialism; and without this sense of 
mutual benefit, not the most trifling 
bargain could be completed. There- 
fore in its essence the new order is a 
vast advance on the old ; and we may 
confidently hope that, in its future 
development, the battle of commodities 
will bring far greater rewards than the 
battle of human rights, which the last 
great epoch of the world saw fought 
and won. 


HUMAN NATURE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


W. G. RUNDALL 


je his beautiful book, entitled ‘‘ More 
than Kin,’ James Vila Blake, a 
Unitarian minister of Chicago, makes 
the statement that human life is the 
‘stalking place of great needs.” And 
these gaunt spectres of need, as they 
go walking up and down and to and 
fro in the earth, prey upon the human 
souls held captive there until man, 
though easily the master of earth’s 
animal life and possessing the key to 
her material wealth, is yet hunted 
through the jungles of necessity by his 
invisible enemies until his is the most 
anxious and unresting life in nature. 
The problems that harass our human 
nature are assigned to us by its unsatis- 
fied needs. If we have confidence in 
the parentage of the universe for our 


human nature, we must believe we are 
capable of no longing whose satisfac- 
tion does exist; that this beautiful 
earth, in its setting of sky and stars, is. 
a perfect place for human life, if we can 
but discover how to use it. 

In the long catalogue of human needs, 
those remaining unsatisfied are so 
because either we do not yet know how 
to convert earth’s resources to their 
satisfaction, or because we are in some 
way denied access to those resources 
whose possession and use would satisfy 
the want and lift us to a plane of living 
one step higher. 

I think it will require no discussion 
and nothing more than a brief look 
within on the part of each one of us to 
show that the great needs, which keep 
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our souls hungering, are nearly all of the 
second class, whose satisfaction depends 
primarily upon the use of some material 
thing, well known but not within our 
reach. 

All needs, however spiritual, have 
their origin in the physical basis of life, 
and all satisfactions, however well 
suited to the most spiritual needs, are 
unattainable except through the agency 
of the material world. Before the 
astronomer can penetrate far into the 
secrets of the Milky Way he must 
gather and fuse the sand for his tele- 
scope lens; and, in its last analysis, 
every look upward and outward, every 
noble aspiration of the soul owes its 
genesis and life to the natural use of 
the material resources of Mother Earth, 
to the proper co-ordination of the soul 
with the physical basis of life. 

It is well understood that all our 
activity is in obedience to the prompt- 
ings of native impulses or instincts. 
These characterize human nature and 
define its needs. It will be useful at 
this point to take account of the num- 
ber and scope of these instincts and the 
resulting needs. They will be found 
to arrange themselves in two groups: 
the instincts, the first, of self preserva- 
tion; second, of self development and 
self expression. 

The first group, that of self preserva- 
tion, leads us to supply the necessities 
of existence, viz.: food, shelter and 
clothing. 

Those comprised in the second group 
under the heads of self development 
and self expression, may be arranged 
in four classes : 

1. The play instinct. 

2. The desire for knowledge. 

3. The wish to exercise power. 

4. The inclination to love and the 
desire to be loved. 


oil 


This classification is not meant to be 
exhaustive, but it does include the 
leading motives of existence, and for 
our purpose is sufficiently complete. 

In obedience to the play instinct the 
individual seeks enjoyment, recreation, 
fun. The satisfaction of its demands 
is at the very basis of good health. Its 
promptings are followed with great 
freedom by children, but only in a very 
limited way by the great majority of 
adults. If one attempts to yield him- 
self to the freedom of the play spirit, 
and seeks rest in the joyous abandon 
of liberty in pleasant environment, he 
goes but a little way before encounter- 
ing the hard necessity of applying him- 
self again to labor, for bread is even 
more necessary than play. But, if 
natural play could be enjoyed fre- 
quently, the zest it would give to life 
would, almost unaided, insure its con- 
tinuance on the normal plane. Cheer- 
fulness, joy, exhilaration, fun, are the 
prime ministers of health. 

The desire for knowledge is a native 
impulse of splendid power and persist- 
ence. Its existence in us is Mother 
Nature’s guarantee that the race shall 
make continual progress in gaining 
command over her resources and in 
adding her powers to their own. 

In some persons the desire is great 
enough to cause them to gain know- 
ledge at the expense of health. Obliged 
to labor throughout the day, many 
young people have acquired a large 
part of their education in the hours 
belonging to recreation and _ rest. 
Others, perhaps wisely, will not go to 
this length and are obliged to live 
without the knowledge they desire. 
A book is wanted; a lecture would aid; 
a trip would extend experience and add 
to knowledge; time for study of the 
books we have would make them yield 
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their value to us. But we are obliged 
to let too many of these opportunities 
pass. We cannot afford the money— 
or the time, which zs money. These 
must be employed in other ways to 
make sure of our living. Self preserva- 
tion overrules self development and 
claims the narrow right of way. 

Possibly this alternative has never 
forced itself rudely into your life, 
eclipsing half its hopes. It may not 
have been conspicuous in the lives of 
those you call your friends. But the 
unhappy truth, which no amount of 
indifferent ease or ignorance can smile 
away, is that it presses hard into the 
lives of the great mass of the population 
of this nominal republic. Itis one of the 
great problems of their human nature. 

The wish to exercise power is closely 
related to the play instinct and is, per- 
haps, merely the form which the latter 
takes when brought under the influence 
of the more serious thoughts and sober 
ways of the adult. 

In the disposition to love another, in 
the various forms which it assumes, we 
enter upon what is, perhaps, the highest 
expression of the personality. Much 
might be said, under our subject, of the 
many different relationships which call 
forth the feeling’ of love, but the one 
having the strongest claim upon our 
interest is the love relation of the sexes. 
It crowns the perfection of the human 
growth and development as the perfect 
blossom crowns the perfect plant. The 
degree of success attained in all pre- 
vious processes of development is indi- 
cated by the degree of fitness finally 
possessed for the love relation under 
natural conditions. 

And it is this. fitness for love—the 
flower of the individual life—that indi- 
cates the degree of harmony that has 
prevailed between the human nature 
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and its environment, in precisely the 
same way that the most luxuriant 
growth and fragrant bloom of the plant 
world show where the tender ministry 
of sun and soil are at their best. 

The attainment of a happy love rela- 
tion depends more than upon anything 
else, upon the proper and_ sufficient 
satisfaction of the needs of human 
nature in the antecedent periods of 
infancy and youth. And their satisfac- 
tion depends chiefly, as shown above, 
upon access to the material resources 
of nature. 

The continuance of the-happy love 
relation, once attained, is threatened, 
more than by anything else, by the 
failure of continued access to these 
material resources. 

To thoughtful persons it is plain that 
exceedingly few young people, in their 
period of most rapid development, find 
it possible to get possession of the 
means for making the best of them- 
selves. This statement will be scoffed 
at by some, but its confirmation is in 
the fact that not five per cent. of our 
young people are what taay properly 
be called splendid specimens of young 
manhood or young womanhood, when 
judged by the high standard of a wide 
knowledge of menand women. Every- 
one of them might deserve that descrip- 
tion, if the race were given access fora 
few generations to the means that now 
exist for realizing life. 

The fact that our young people at 
the mating age are now unavoidably 
so imperfect physically, so bound to 
narrow limits in their mental devel- 
opment and in their experience and 
knowledge of life, is alone sufficient to 
strew with wreckage the broad waters 
upon which love embarks most hope- 
fully. And if this were the only threat- 
ening wind upon that sea it would not 
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be so oft with sinking hearts that we 
bid Godspeed to the young voyagers. 
If this were the only wind, but alas, 
how many more—how overmastering 
is fate! In their environment are five 
conditions, every one of which makes 
for catastrophe in the love relation, and 
any one of which alone is sufficient in 
many cases, to produce it. What is 
love’s chance to weather all of them? 

1. The existence of well defined 
classes in society produces young 
people of such widely different experi- 
ences and ideals that, if married, as 
they frequently are, a lifetime is 
required for the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the two lives, and more often 
separation comes first. 

2. The prevalence of poverty or of 
limited means denies to most people 
marriage at any time under favorable 
circumstances, and to many others 
until later in life than the natural mating 
time. 

3. The same cause, poverty in some 
degree, introduces into the always diffi- 
cult problem of harmonious living a 
disturbing factor of such subtlety and 
persistence that its bitter results are 
present in some degree in nearly every 
home, and complete discord is too often 
there to mock the tie that binds. 

4. The economic dependence of 
woman upon man operates, through 
all grades of desire from positive need 
of support to rivalry for great wealth 
and social position, to reduce the mar- 
riage contract in a large percentage of 
cases to the level of barter, with its 
inevitable train of degrading results. 

5. After marriage the same economic 
dependence of the woman makes her 
the slave of the husband through all 
degrees, from the most abject and 
humiliating servitude to the few cases 
where the character of the husband is 
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sufficiently high to render inoperative 
the bonds which even he cannot remove. 

If you will spend a little time in trac- 
ing through your knowledge of life, 
along the five lines indicated, the effect 
upon home life and conjugal happiness 
of the fact that the average member of 
the working class does not receive a 
wage sufficient to enable him to pro- 
perly meet the needs of his nature, you 
will find such a wreckage of life and 
hope, when judged by what life should 
and might be, as could be produced 
only by some fundamental error in the 
way we manage our social life. 

What is that error? 

If you will turn your ear to windward 
you will hear many answers. Some 
think it is the iniquitous protective 
tariff, or, if not that, then the workers’ 
‘‘inability ’’ —‘‘inert, helpless, and 
sometimes criminal, inability.” Butthey 
discuss not the origin of Inability, nor 
shows from whence Ability is derived. 

If our discussion showing the entire 
dependence of life upon its material 
resources is not utterly wrong in its 
conclusions, then the error we seek is 
intimately associated with our manage- 
ment of that department of life—is, in 
fact, nothing more nor less than the 
way in which we produce and distribute 
our material wealth. 

The only rational standard by which 
we can test our methods is the result 
they produce in human life. Does a 
certain method of procedure in our 
affairs crush and stifle some lives, 
though, perhaps, lifting others to a 
‘‘bad eminence?” Then it is wrong 
and it must go. Any other considera- 
tion, all other considerations are irrelev- 
ant. It wrecks life and that must not be. 

Our material wealth is produced and 
distributed, and we live and move and 
have our being under the Competitive 
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System of Industry. This competitive 
system, especially with the methods 
which characterize it in modern indus- 
trial development, is a veritable Jug ger- 
naut to human life. 

The dominating tendency of compe- 
tition is to differentiate the successful 
fromthe unsuccessful; to fortify with 
accumulating advantages and power the 
successful few and expose upon the 
harvested plains of necessity the unsuc- 
cessful mass. Itis this multitude, the 
propertiless, wage-working class, which 
will secure political power and change 
the present methods of industry. They 
will abolish competition because it 
destroys life. 

What will they do instead? Well, 
they will produce and distribute the 
things they need without doing it in the 
evil competitive way, andthe only other 
way happens to be the co-operative way. 
Co-operation, collectivism, will succeed 
destructive competition. Having nearly 
fought its life out in the conflicts of 
competitive industry, society will cancel 
all the industrial fights in progress, and 
will proceed to do socially what it has 
failed to do well individually. Socialized 
industry will replace competitive indus- 
try. Socialism will supplant red-handed 
Individualism. 

This is in the industrial field alone. 
Remember that Socialism relates pri- 
marily to nothing else whatever. But 
the changes in human life which a 
reorganized industry upon a co-opera- 
tive basis will permit would open and 
pave the way to the satisfaction of those 
needs we are considering. 

Economists of the very first rank, 
both in this country and Europe, have 
announced it as their conviction, after 
careful study, that the working mem- 
bers of society with the industrial 
equipment now in existence could, by 
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working less than two hours each per 
day, maintain the present average stand- 
ard of living if none but useful labor 
were performed. This statement has 
not been refuted. Do you realize its 
significance ? 

Remember, it is not a dream ; it does 
not express the hope of some visionary 
well-wisher for humanity; it is the 
positive announcement of the most 
scientific minds engaged in studying 
our industrial life. 

If the efforts of society were so 
directed and co-ordinated that none but 
useful labor were performed, less fhan 
than two hours labor each day for each 
person capable of labor, would maintain 
the present average standard of living. 

It may safely be assumed that the 
present average standard of living 
would at least include the necessities 
of life. These would, therefore, be 
supplied to all by two hours daily labor, 
and the problems of supplying the 
needed food, shelter and clothing would 
no longer harass our minds or engage 
our efforts to the exclusion of other 
interests as they now so generally do. 

Referring again to our classification 
of the native instincts which prompt 
all human effort, if two hours daily 
labor be sufficient for self preservation, 
the remaining time could be devoted to 
self development and self expression— 
to producing and using the means for 
life on the higher planes. 

What a radical change that would be 
from the average life of today ! Now 
it is only the wealthy few who have 
satisfactory opportunities for — self 
development and expression. In the 
great masses of the working classes 
these remain unsatisfied needs. From 
eight to sixteen hours of the working- 
man’s day must be given to labor. 
The ‘‘iron law of wages” holds the 
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compensation of the working class 
close - linked to that amount which 
will supply the bare necessities, give 
them strength for labor and for 
recruiting their numbers by repro- 
duction. If changed conditions reduce 
the cost of living, and from the 
same wages leave the worker a mar- 
gin of means for self development, 
this ‘iron law of wages’’ promptly 
releases a tremendous force which tends 
to obliterate that precious margin by 
crowding wages downward. The 
strong tendency of its operation is to 
extort from the worker the full exertion 
of his powers in exchange for simply 
the necessaries of life. The members of 
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the working class are mercilessly fenced 
by humanly produced and humanly 
perpetuated conditions into a narrow 
corner of life, where they cannot do 
otherwise than constantly exemplify, to 
the profit and ease of their more fortu- 
nate fellows, the truth that the first law 
of nature is self preservation—a spur to 
labor on in sad and hopeless existence. 
So does the brute tied securely in a 
treadmill wearily exemplify the same 
truth while his master, who profits, is 
in other places and thinks not of him. 

And it is for the deliverance of all 
workers from this bondage that the 
young giant, Socialism, waxeth strong 
these days. 


D’Annunzio 


DocToR BRUNO FRANCHI, Rome, Italy. 


| tosses AVING Bologna, that city of 

learning which held aloft the lamp 
of knowledge during the darkness of 
the Middle Ages, I arrived in Florence, 
not only ‘‘the city of flowers,” but of 
great minds and of art distinctively 
Italian. 

As our great tragedienne, Eleanora 
Duse, has recently been presenting the 
dramas of Gabriele D’Annunzio on 
your American stage, it occurred to me 
that it would be interesting to your 
readers to have from thé mouth of 
D’ Annunzio himself his opinions as to 
the sentiments and the conceptions of 
life embodied in modern literature in 
their relation to our future society. 


D’Annunzio is a marvel of intellec- 
tual fecundity, not only in the number 
of his works, but also in the extent and 
profundity of his studies. He has 
made a patient and exhaustive study 
of all the details of literary form, and 
of the events and legends which form 
the basis of both ancient and modern 
romances, novels, tragedies and poems. 
To obtain an interview with so busy a 
man is almost an impossibility, and 
particularly at the present time, as he 
is now in one of the most fervid periods 
of his work. However, in my case the 
Poet fortunately made an exception, 
when he found that I wished to see 
him for the purpose of having him talk 
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for publication, and not out of idle 


curiosity. 


At the station, near the marvelous 
Duomo, in the shade of Giotto’s steeple, 
I took the electric car for the lovely 


Florentine hills, 
covered with villas 
and gardens, 
where D’Annun- 
zio lives. 

The hill takes 
its name from the 
little village of 
Lettignano, a 
name made glori- 
ous by the sculp- 
ture of the fourth 
century, which 
counts among its 
hundred glorious 
memories that of 
the long sojourn 
of the Roman Em- 
peror, Septimus 
Severus, upon its 
slopes. 

But before one 
reaches the village 
a road branches 
off to the right, 
and runs along the 
side of the hill, 
between hedges of 
lautpedwaieluatthe 
homes, in the 
shade of fig trees 
and olive trees, 
are on either hand. 
A cart, drawn by 
oxen, comes out 
from astable 
among the vines, 
laden 


with wine casks. 
silence, rural peace and quiet over 
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hunters on the hills. 


The ground is 


beautifully green with grass and clover. 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


The Great Italian Poet, Dramatist and Socialist. 


Here in this spot of earth, so richly 
blessed by Nature, the Laud: della terra, 
rise naturally to the Poet’s ears. 


Almost hidden in 
the shade of vener- 
able trees, one first 
catches sight of 
the Villa Cappon- 
cina, originally 
belonging to the 
Capponi family, 
but now to the 
estate of the Mar- 
quis Viviani—the 
villa where D’An- 
nunzio lives. 

In the furnishing 
of his house the 
Poet displays the 
same refinement 
of taste which 
characterizes his 
writings. The 
same love of 
beauty which flows 
in flowered words 
from his pen, im- 
pels him to gather 
here the most ex- 
quisite works of 
art, antique  fur- 
niture, and = rare 
stuffs of greatest 
beauty and rich- 
ness, giving to the 
room a character 
of rich but chaste 
elegance which 
invites to silence 
and the study of 


Sunlight, beauty and its expression. 
The room into which I was ushered 


all, broken in upon by an occasional had a very high fire-place, antique 
shrill crow, or the distant shouts of chairs, damask hangings, bas-reliefs, 
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chandeliers with many candles of differ- 
ent colors. <A quiet light falls through 
the stained windows, in the middle of 
which is seen the Poet’s motto, which 
is repeated on the wooden walls, on the 
vaults, on the architraves—a motto 
which holds a philosophy of life, a 
a destiny—Per non dormtre. 

The half- 
open doors 
look on the 
garden. 
Some dogs. 
great Danes 
wearing on 
their necks 
collars of 
little pearls, 
run in and 
out freely, 
sniffing here 
and there, 
curious and 
gentle. 

The coo- 
ing of pige- 
ons is heard 
from the 
dove-cote in 
the rear of 
the villa, 
and a spir- 
ited horse is 
stamping 
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society? What is your opinion of the 
moral and philosophical aspects of the 
literature of today, in the light of the 
approaching New Time?” I asked. 

‘‘ Those are very large questions,” 
replied D’Annunzio. ‘But as I have 
undertaken to answer you, for Mr. 
Wilshire, I think it will be necessary to 
begin with 
a criticism 
of the two 
dominant 


schools in 

current lit- 

erature. 
‘ia ré- 


cent litera- 
ture there 
are two dis- 
tinct groups 
of ideas, 
two distinct 
schools of 
thought, so 
to speak. 
Pars, 
there is the 
Wee-S Greeten 
pessimism 
formulat ed 
by Schop- 
enhauer 
with such 
© lerramt 


7 ; vigor, and 
under the In the Study-room of Professor Ferri, the great Italian ; sain d 
portecochere. Scientist and Socialist. ImbD1be so 
A door freely by 
opens. D’Annunzio appears. After the French novelists. 
the greetings, I entered directly upon ‘““Second, the moral _ doctrines 


the subject of my mission. Although 
he had been working all night, till 
four o’clock in the morning, now, after 
his repose, a bath and breakfast, his 
spirits were enviably fresh. 

‘‘ What is your idea of the province 
of art in relation to the coming state of 


preached in the east by the Russian 
novelists, some of whom, like Tolstoi, 
give an exact representation of real 
life, and others, like Dostoievski, give 
what seems almost like mournful hallu- 
cinations of a disordered mind, although 
often revealing in a succession of 
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brilliant flashes, the terrible secrets of 
our immost souls. 

“But what is the fundamental 
defect of both these schools ? you may 
ask: 

“It is this: Both the systematic 
pessimism of the French writers, from 
whom we must exclude absolutely the 
great Zola, and the evangelical preach- 
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sentiment triumphed over intellect in 
Tolstoi, and he sought to give to men 
a practical rule of life, in addition to 
the lessons of his romances and his 
own example, this was his message: 
Don’t give pain to any living creature, 
brute or human, not even to defend 
yourself against attack. 


‘‘What folly! This rule in itself 
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ing of Tolstoi, are destructive in their 
philosophy. They should be construc- 
tive. The one seeks to show the 
uselessness of effort and the emptiness 
of life; the other would disregard all 
progress in civilization and bring men 
back to primitive times, renouncing all 
the fruits of civilization and all the joys 
of modern life. 


‘* When, 


after a severe struggle, 


means the immediate renunciation of 
the struggle for existence. 

‘It is clear that not only are the two 
doctrines false in themselves, but that 
they are absolutely rejected by science 
as well as by the conscience of the 
new time.” 

“Let us distinguish, if you will, 
these two relations—that between art 
and science, and that between art and the 
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new social conscience,” I interjected. 

“‘As to the relation between art and 
science, I think—and I have repeated 
it many times—that in the investiga- 
tions of the regenerated world, art 
must always lead, and must propose 
hypotheses to science, which always 
requires experimental truth for its 
foundation. Art will furnish to science 
indications of truths not yet discovered, 
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by the further inevitable progress of 
the positive method. Surely the fires 
of extinguished superstitions can never 
be re-lighted. Surely with dead reli- 
gions we can compose nothing but a 
mythology. Already everything indi- 
cates the fact that from a newly-pre- 
pared ground a new and greater art 
shall germinate, and the earth-forces 
will assist in the miracle.’’ 


FLORENCE. 


and science will follow up the clue and 
furnish the proofs. 

‘* As to the relation between art and 
the now rapidly awakening social con- 
science — this conscience can only 
rightly be formed by the experimental 
method of the positive school, and I 
therefore believe that the attempted 
revival of mysticism is distinctly reac- 
tionary, and is destined to be overcome 


UN\Who,  Teasked,) “is the preatest 
interpreter, in art, of the new philoso- 
phy that has developed from the awak- 
ening social conscience of today ?”’ 

‘““T would name Zola as the most 
important. And yet, all his great 
work, so far as it concerns the relation 
between art and the coming conscience, 
his philosophy is summed up in the 
oft-repeated rule of Septimus Severus: 
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Laboremus. Zola’s great work, how- 
eve~, and that for whieh he will be 
longest remembered, is that he 
impressed the world with the import- 
ance of knowing ‘the joy of living.’ 
Nevertheless, he did not escape the 
fatal heritage of his day and generation 
and the effects of its education, though 
he felt vaguely the coming of a radical 
revival; and ten years ago, at the 
banquet of May 18, 1893, speaking to 
the young men, Zola said: ‘Gentle- 
men, they tell us that your generation 
breaks with ours.’ 

‘‘But I remember that on the same 
subjects developed by Zola, a great 
poet, Percy Shelley, a century before 
composed vaster and profounder sym- 
phonies, and with a greater magnifi- 
cence of diction. In the revolt of 
Islam he had luminous visions of the 
emancipated earth and a regenerated 
humanity, ‘When Science and her 
sister Poesie, shall deck in new light 
the fields and cities of the free men.’ 
And in Prometheus Unbound, all the 
voices and vibrations of the Universe 
are blended in a single immense choir 


to celebrate the goodness of life, the 


joy of living. He gives, so to speak, 
the Rule of Life, as coming from with- 
out; but the inmost secret wisdom of 
happiness is always the same. It con- 
sists in knowing that which is, in order to 
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accept but that which ought to be, and 
so to will what must be. In this consists 
the power of the Socialist philosophy. 

‘To exercise this supreme wisdom, 
a perfect and almost divine equilibrum 
of faculties is necessary; and very 
effectively was this dictum uttered by 
a remarkable man, perhaps the highest 
exemplary of the human race— 
Leonardo da Vinci, who had within 
himself the highest and most complete 
harmony of the greatest number of 
different faculties. 

‘Now, as it is in regard to the present 
day that you desire to know my mind, 
and with I this will conclude, I will 
say that it is just the lack of this 
equilibrium which is the principal char- 
acteristic of the modern man. Accord- 
ing to Nietsche the modern man repre- 
sents ‘a heterogeneous system of 
moral values.’ 

‘All of us, without knowing it and 
without willing it, have within ourselves 
a great many elements of different and 
opposing origin; and besides, we 
belong to a declining epoch. The 
esthetic and moral are bound indisso- 
lubly by these biologic premises.” 

This rigorous, scientific conclusion 
ended our interview. Expressing thanks 
on account of myself and Wilshire’s 
Magazine, I withdrew from the great 
poet’s presence. 
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Ye.are prating of your power but the sky of time is grey, 

And the fullness of your madness it shall ripen with the day. 

Ye shall waken in the moment when the great world shakes and reels, 
When the mad, brute host of hunger from the slums and darkness steals; 
Ye shall waken to the reaping of the fruits your hands have sown, 
And the measure ye have meted to the race shall be your own. 
Think ye not that fate is idle; that your own is Heaven’s will, 

For the wrecks that strew the zons tell that God is reigning still. 
Dream ye not that Mammon conquers, trust ye not too much to gold; 
For the shell is not the substance, and the flesh is not the soul. 

If ye doubt it, pause and listen; lift aside the veil of time: 

Where is Rome and all her splendor ? Where is Athens, the sublime ? 
Where are all the Persian millions? Where the proud Egyptian host? 
Tell me, does Imperial Carthage still adorn the Afric’ coast? 

Where the empire of the Incas? Where is Montezuma’s throne? 
What is Spain and Spanish glory in the world once called her own? 
Where are India’s mighty princes? Where the Babylonian kings? 
Tell me, ye who kneel in worship at the shrine of earthly things! 
Proud ye are, and will not answer—ye are swelled with folly vast— 
Neither will ye heed the lesson that is taught by ages past. 

Like the scribes of ancient Judah ye depend on Roman might, 

But the buried Christ is risen and the truth still lives tonight. 

There be some ye cannot silence; there be some ye cannot kill; 

And the blood of martyred spirits is the seed of progress still ; 

Love and freedom still are powers in the human heart and soul, 

And the great, eternal truth is marching onward to the goal! 

But all words are worse than useless—reason’s self ye would deride— 
Ye are but the sons of folly and the slaves of purse-born pride ; 

Ye are strangers unto mercy; ye are deaf and dumb and blind; 

Ye have never paused to listen to the human heart and mind. 

Will ye not yet turn to justice ere your works have made it vain, 

And the Marseillaise is ringing round a rebel world again! 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS 


SAMUEL LEWIS BROOKS 


‘« And what so rare asa day in June? 
‘Then, if ever, come perfect days,” 
And this day is the rarest of all June 
days, for it is a very rare thing for us 
to escape from the toil and broil of 
business life. 

The sun shines its brightest, the 
birds sing their sweetest, and the wild 
flowers unfold their fairest blossoms for 
us. Many weeks we had been gazing 
longingly at the great mass of green 
hills that rose with majestic pride in the 
dim distance, and promised ourselves 
the pleasure of burying all care deep in 
their mystic solitude whenever a day 
of leisure came. And it has come at 
last ; even now we are slowly ascending 
the first gentle rise that leads up to the 
swelling breasts of the hill. How we 
revel in the soft, pure air and the fra- 
grant odor of the wild vegetation. All 
Nature seems to receive us with open 
arms, and even the tender wintergreens 
which grow around each mossy stump 
thrust themselves forward and challenge 
us to taste their pungent flavor. We 
climb a short distance, pause occasion- 
ally to look backward, and at last sit 
down breathless but happy, to gaze 
down on the broad stretch of the valley 
we have left below. The river shines 
like burnished silver under the sun’s 
rays, as it appears and disappears 
behind the group of trees that line its 
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shores. Even the city seems to be 
bathed in the calm, sweet stillness that 
surrounds us on the hillside. Can it be 
that down there human hearts are being 
rent with sorrow? Can it be that such 
a monster as Poverty is even now tear- 
ing at the vitals of our fellow men? 
Does hunger still prey upon them until 
they regard the needs of the stomach 
as man’s highest aim, and consider 
beastiality a just recompense for lost 
opportunities ? Can it be that that is 
the mill where souls are ground so 
infinitesimally small that they become 
as impalpable dust and lose themselves 
Ah,~no, it is only a 
horrible dream, and with a sigh of relief 
we once more climb upward. I urge 
my companion forward, for we are 
nearing the brow of the hill and, as we 
reach a small clearing, pause for breath 
before making the final effort. 

‘‘How can a man be sinful when he 
has al] this?” I think, and my breast 
swells as I seem to grasp all the large- 
ness of life. What grandeur, what 
hopefulness!| Men environed like this 
should indeed be gods. I feel an 
impulse to take the whole universe in 
one long embrace; to have those who 
are crowded in filthy dens of the veiled 
hell below, join me here and renew 
themselves in this vital fluid. I am 
just about to open my lips to remark 
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how thankful we should be that our 
_Creator has given us this draught of the 
very essence of freedom, when a voice 
breaks the silence. It comes so unex- 
pectedly, when we thought ourselves 
alone, that it falis upon our ears with 
a shock. 

‘‘T am sorry, but I must forbid your 
going any farther on my land. Of 
course, I dislike to disturb you, but I 
cannot have everybody trampling on 
and destroying my property.” 

‘‘ Are we trespassing ?”’ gasped my 
companion. ‘‘I supposed we were all 
alone in God's free country.”’ 

‘‘ Be careful, my dear, perhaps this 
is God,’’ I say in an undertone. I then 
look at the individual to verify my 
suspicion, but I see he is nothing but a 
mortal man like myself. I apologize 
very profusely, but there is a feeling of 
bitterness in my heart. My pleasure 
has turned to ashes. All the peacefulness 
of the scene disappears, and I stand 
face to face with the hard, cruel, grasp- 
ing world. The teeming city again 
appears before me, and my _ nostrils 
breathe in its stench ; while the unholy 
din rises and envelopes me, shutting 
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out all of Nature’s great beauty. I 
feel as if a great, unjust, intangible 
hand had grasped and was imprison- 
ing me. 

‘‘How much property do you own 
hereabouts?”’ I ask of the gentleman, 
as we prepare to respect his ‘‘ divine 
rights.”’ 

‘* All of this,’’ waving his hand as if 
to take in the whole countryside. 

Then I think of the narrowness of 
his claim and say : 

‘*Truly, you have a royal patri- 
mony!” 

The words have hardly left my lips 
when I heartily regret them, for I see a 
flush of pride rise to his forehead, and a 
great wave of pity sweeps over me. I 
realize that the same mill that is grind- 
ing me has already ground him; the 
same system that is crushing me has 
already crushed him, for I can look on 
Nature and enjoy all of her fullness, 
but to him her great beauty is obscured 
behind the monetary value of each foot 
of land and the prospective commercial 
use of every tree and blade of grass. 
Verily, his dignity has cost him more 
than he can ever know or regain. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
OF THE EARTH. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE 


WAIINLY the forces of a mighty 

Empire sought to unveil the 
lurking defenders of a tiny State. 
Ahead rose up the kopjes by Megers- 
tontein, but there was no trace or sign 


of moving life, and the whizzing, burst- 
ing shell searched in vain every nook 
and cranny for the secret of the where- 
abouts of the Boers. Wherever they 
might be, however, they must be cleared 
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out if Kimberley was to be relieved, and 
the Empire’s forces must move forward 
to attain this object. The Boers lay 
hidden, but where ? There was no intel- 
ligence forthcoming to supply an answer, 
so a large mass of Highlanders moved 
forward under the soaking drizzle of 
murky clouds to endeavor to obtain it. 

Izra lay in the Boer trench below the 
kopjes and looked out into the murky 
night. He was stiff and cramped. For 
long hours he had lain thus, forbidden 
to move, while the searching shells 
shrieked above him on their fruitless 
quest. The position occupied was a 
strong one, and a long line of grim, 
watchful men held it, as in patient 
silence they bode their time. Dreary 
and cold was the scene, and the dark 
night moved slowly along. At last the 
pale streaks of Grey Dawn shimmered 
in the sky, and with them came, from 
afar at first, but gradually growing 
nearer, the muffled sound of marching 
feet. Izra shivered. ‘‘What is that?” 
he muttered, half to himself, half to the 
man on his left, but the only answer he 
got was a stifled ‘‘ sh—sh—sh,”’ uttered 
warningly, and a rustling movement 
seemed to pass along the line of waiting 
Boers. Nearer and nearer came the 
trampling sound, the dull, measured 
tread; and as Izra strained his sight 
and peered into the mist, his eyes 
dilated with horror. Out of the gloom 
came that which caused it—a serried, 
densely packed column of men-—breath- 
ing heavily and rushing on its doom. 
In the van marched the regiment dear 
to Izra’s heart. He recognized the 
tartan that he loved. Was it not that 
of the Black Watch, the chosen regi- 
ment of a dear brother gone, the pride 
of the land of his birth ? 

A horrible silence, tomb-like, com- 
manded the Boers, but every man 
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brought his rifle forward and waited, 
the muzzle pointing towards the 
advancing mass. Oh! what madness 
sent it thus into Destruction’s arms? 
The blood rushed to Izra’s face as he 
sprang up and shouted forth a warning 
cry: ‘‘Back, my lads! Back!” 

He felt himself hustled and pushed 
down, and at the same time a remorse- 
less rattle swept down the Boer line as 
the rifles belched forth their deadly 
contents. The dense column thus 
smitten, reeled and wavered. Terrible 
cries came from it. Rage and fury, 
consternation and pain could all be 
heard as men went down literally in 
heaps, dead, wounded and dying, help- 
less to move forward, reluctant to retire. 

The carnage was frightful. Officers 
fell thickly, leaving their men leader- 
less. One of the first to fall was the 
gallant leader of the brigade, who sank 
on his knees, struggled to speak and 
then stretched himself out in death. It 
was a ghastly scene. Flame seemed 
to pour from the Boer trenches, the 
horrible duett of peng, crack, whizz kept 
up its jarring music. Yells from officers 
and non-commissioned officers, striving 
to restore order and reform the deci- 
mated column, rent the air. A few 
men strove to charge forward. They 
fell riddled with bullets. Surely never 
picture more revolting has man before 
painted on the canvas of Life! 

Izra stood spell-bound contemplating 
it. A few stray bullets whizzed past 
him, but he heeded them not. The 
mesmerism of the hour controlled him 
with its piteous reality. ‘‘ Man’s inhu- 
manity to man”’ stared him in the face. 
The horror of it filled his soul—swift, 
sure and deadly was the work. No 
mass of men, however gallant, could 
withstand the awful hail. Hundreds 
had fallen, the wounded and dying 
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writhed and moaned amidst the dead. 
The Spectacle of Carnage was complete. 

The splendid column, mutilated and 
disorganized, but undaunted and mad 
to avenge the fallen, was driven back. 
It broke up into huddled masses of 
retreating men longing and struggling 
to reform. Across the veldt floated 
voices calling out the names of their 
regiments, comrades in arms signalling 
to each other through the opaque mists, 
but the wounded lay where they had 
fallen. For long hours no  succour 
could reach them. Morning dawned, 
a hot sun rose to scorch them and 
add to the agonies of thirst which 
consumed their parched lips, tongues 
and throats aggravated by wounds. 
Happy dead; they at least did not 
suffer. For them the horror and the 
hell of war was past. It was the dying 
living and the helpless wounded that 
tasted of its bitter gall, the poison of 
inhumanity. 

So opened the first act in the struggle 
of Megersfontein. It was the ghastly 
herald of a battle which raged all day, 
drinking up many lives, accomplishing 
nothing. From its lurid and shrieking 
pandemonium let us turn and view the 
sequel. 

1: 

Night had fallen on the battlefield. 
The shriek of the whizzing, bursting 
shell had ceased, the roar of artillery 
no longer sent its throbbing boom 
through the hot air, and the ceaseless 
ping, ping, whizz, whizz, thud, thud, 
of the remorseless bullet had passed 
into silence. But the ravages each 
had made had left their scars, hideous 
and sickéning evidences of the revolting 
practices of civilized man. In the Boer 
camp men lay dead and men lay dying. 
Of the latter, some sat in dogged 
silence as their life ebbed away, others 
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moaned and groaned and wriggled and 
writhed in their agony, after the sur- 
geons had cut them about in a fruitless 
attempt to save their lives. 

From out the darkness weird cries 
sobbed through the air. They were 
those of men in pain, of animals in dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Help, Help!’’ pleading voices 
wailed, and the moan of piteous agony 
floated on the breezes of the night. 
Here and there groaning sounds arose 
with startling and sickening sudden- 
ness,.some to perish in the rattle and 
gurgle of merciful death, others living 
on and detailing their sufferings in their 
gruesome and heartrending appeal. 
The struggling, clanking duet of loose 
harness and gasping sighs, betokened 
the fruitless efforts being made by 
wounded and dying horses to gain a 
footing or release themselves from the 
iron grip of straps and traces, which 
kept them bound and helpless where 
they had fallen during the hot hours of 
the day. Many had lain parched with 
thirst and maddened by flies through- 
out the ghastly period of battle waged 
around, and now the icy coldness of an 
African night froze their limbs and 
petrified them with its benumbing 
touch. 

Izra had been wandering about the 
battlefield, doing what he could in the 
waning light to aid the wounded and 
the dying. With his revolver he had 
helped many a sobbing horse and mule 
out of their sufferings, yet, neverthe- 
less, it was little that he could do, and 
black darkness put an end to _ his 
efforts. With a sense of sickening 
horror he tore himself away from the 
suffering which he longed to alleviate 
and which his heart yearned to see 
ended. His last act had been to receive 
the dying message of a Highland laddie 
to his sweetheart, and to become the 
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custodian ot a keepsake from a British 
officer to his mother, ere that officer 
breathed his last. Then he had fol- 
lowed the Boer ambulance into camp, 
and weary, begrimed, heavy-souled, 
and sick at heart, after a drink of water, 
he had sat himself down by one of the 
camp fires and tried to obtain oblivion 
in sleep. 

Not an easy matter, by any means. 
The sights and sounds around him 
made it almost impossible. He won- 
dered how men could sit and eat, and 
laugh, and joke, as he saw not a few 
doing, while the dead lay about and the 
suffering sobbed around. He should 
have known—for Izra was a world-wide 
wanderer—that constant acquaintance 
with the features of Pain deadens the 
senses of many to its hideous appear- 
ance, and renders the heart callous. 
There are some hearts that cannot 
become so, but these are in the vast 
minority, and the world accounts them 
squeamish, while in reality they are 
simply humane. ‘‘ You do not eat, 
Izra?’’ enquired a Boer by his side 
who was chewing Biltong. ‘‘No,” 
answered the former, wearily. ‘I am 
tired. I would sleep.”’ 

The man did not answer, and Izra 


closed his eyes. He was indeed weary,’ 


aud longed for rest. 

Merciful Sleep! She came to him 
at last and folded him in her arms. 
The spell of her presence enthralled his 
senses, an indescribable peace stole 
upon them. Gruesome sights and 
heartrending sounds died away and 
subsided. The silence of oblivion 
made all things still, and Izra slept. 

Ill. 

Then the Spirit of Truth swept down 
and stood beside him, beckoning to his 
spirit to arise and join her. ‘Let 
Earth’s poor child rest,” she said. 


.is a hell. 
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““‘Come you wandering with me. I will 
show you the World as Man has made 
it. Come.’’ ‘‘Who are you,” asked 
Izra’s spirit. ‘Your face is beautiful. 
Yes, I will come with you.” 

‘My name is Truth,” answered the 
spirit. Its radiance illumines my fea- 
tures and reveals things as they are. 
Men shun me as a rule, on account of 
this, but you have ever sought for me, 
and he who seeks, finds.’’ 

The two spirits rose. up and passed 
into unfathomed space. Earth became 
clear to their vision, as they moved 
along, and its panorama unrolled itself 
upon the revolving orb that gave it 
birth. 

‘« See,” said. Truth, ‘‘ there. is »the 
battlefield whereon, in the hours that 
have gone, you stood and watched 
scenes of carnage and of pain. In the 
roar and excitement of its cannon, shot, 
shell and tumult, the after-suffering was 
not thought of, but there it lies before 
you now under that thin, white veil of 
icy coldness which o’erspreads it. Look 
on it and realize what war means. It 
Not the creation of a Power 
upon whom you have laid the burden 
of your own misdeeds, but of your- 
selves, who have modelled Life on a 
false conception, and govern it with 
bad and unnatural laws. Those cries 
of pain and sobs of suffering which you 
hear, and those piteous scenes of woe 
which you see, are all the resultants of 
passions aroused and cultivated by a 
pernicious system of education, founded 
on an erroneous ethical code, wherein 
Love, the soul of Justice and Mercy, 
has no footing, but where Cruelty pre- 
sides. There, now, the scene is pass- 
ing from our view, let us move on.”’ 

The two spirits passed on through 
space. Scenes of exquisite loveliness 
ever and anon came rolling into view. 
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Sparkling seas, vast, far-stretching for- 
ests, lordly, high-peaked mountains, 
fertile valleys, silver-streaked lagoons, 
tropical jungles, and sweeping prairies. 
The features of Earth seemed beautiful 
wherever undisturbed by the aggressive 
presence of man, but where this pre- 
sence manifested itself, unnecessary 
suffering appeared to prevail. On the 
seas, men of war, merchant vessels, pas- 
senger steamers, cattle-ships ploughed 
their way through the heaving waters. 
In many of them gruesome animal 
martyrdom occupied pride of place. 
The butcher’s knife worked busily to 
supply frugivorous man with carnivor- 
ous food, and in the cattle-ships the 
patient, dumb crowds of sentient life, 
huddled together in terror and suffer- 
ing, scarred with wounds, parched with 
thirst, tortured with sickness, with slime 
and foam dripping from their mouths ; 
some with broken limbs, denied even 
the merciful relief of death, passed 
along on their va dolorosa to give their 
flesh poisoned and tainted by unnatural 
surroundings and cruel treatment, to the 
craving stomachs of their human kith 
and kin. Far behind them lay the 
ranches and estancias on which they had 
been reared. Green fields would know 
them no more. Ahead of them lay but 
the horrible surroundings of landing 
quays and slaughter-houses, with their 
scenes of misery, stench of blood, 
ghastly sounds and cruel pain to the 
end of that va dolorosa, Terror would 
be their sole companion; love, gentle- 
ness, kindness, pity, would be unknown. 

‘Spirit of izra,” sata rath, “see 
you those vast cities beneath us? Mark 
the features of their faces. They are 
varied, are they not? Look at the 
children of wealth therein, laughing, 
dancing, gorging, singing. Look at 
Poverty’s offspring alongside them, 
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and the fruits of unchecked reproduc- 
tien. Hear you the sobs of despair? 
See you the weary, worn faces of the 
huddling proletariat? Hark to the 
obscene language of the rabble. Look 
on that mixture of misery, vice, ignor- 
ance and cruelty, born, reborn, and 
reborn again as the miserable creatures 
which compose it pass on to others their 
heritage of degradation. Behold in 
those cities hospitals innumerable, 
swarming with the sick and the dis- 
eased, most of these the victims of 
hereditary ailments, developed by 
insanitary conditions, wrong living, 
vile food, foul drink, privation, and an 
ignorant disregard of the first and true 
principles of health. Amidst the 
well to do, see teeming dyspeptic 
wrecks, the handiwork of gluttony, 
over-eating and intemperance. Turn 
your eyes where you will, you will 


observe the grim tragedies of an 
unnatural existence, the inevitable 
sequels of immoral laws. In those 


cities you will perceive the buildings 
wherein men give birth to civil laws, 
many of them false and at variance 
with true morality, and in every direc- 
tion countless churches summon the 
masses to prayer and force upon human- 
ity forms of religion, some of which 
make men into fanatics, while others 
destroy the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense and bolster up precepts and 
customs, remnants of days when bar- 
baric ignorance reigned and superstition 
was resorted to to supply the void 
which that ignorance created. Mark 
you some of the shameless and name- 
less scenes and crimes which unfold 
themselves to your sight in those cities 
below. JI see you shudder as you look 
on them, but look on them you must if 
you would learn to view life in all its 
varied aspects and behold the world’s 
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features distorted by man. 
you shiver?” 

‘‘ At the ghastly scenes you refer to, 
Spirit of Truth,” answered Izra’s spirit. 
‘«They fill me with horror and con- 
tempt for man. But is there no regen- 
eration for him? Look down on those 
thousands toiling to make man better. 
Will they not succeed ?”’ 

‘Not until their laws are framed in 
accordance with the principles of com- 
mon sense and the lessons taught by 
Nature,” replied the Spirit of Truth. 
“‘Ignorance, superstition, and a false 
ethical code founded thereon, and 
maintained by civil and religious laws, 
must be swept away and the fabric of 
men’s actions be crowned by the diadem 
of Love. It alone can adorn an inde- 
structible system of rule wherein the 
rights of sentient life, human and non- 
human, shall be observed, and the 
pastimes of cruelty and immoral 
research become impossible. Observe 
‘the awful tortures of this latter practice, 
which men call Vivisection. Look down 
on those hideous scenes of constant 
and unending woe which it is imposing 
on the lower creation, your dumb kith 
and kin. See how, with every breath 
you draw, thousands are moaning in tor- 
ment and appealing with speechless 
pleading for relief therefrom. Small 
wonder that you shiver, even you, who 
have roamed that earth beneath you and 
noted the moods and ways of it, men 
until now, even you have not realized 
how the features thereof are being dis- 
torted by your species. Butthis bird’ s- 
eye view unveils it in all its terrible 
reality, and forces conviction where 
doubt strove to hide the features of my 
face.” 

‘Oh! Spirit of Truth,” cried Izra, 
‘It is as you say. The echoes of 
joyous laughter which sweep upwards 
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from the earth are dulled and annihi- 
lated by the piteous moans which pierce 
the air with bitter reproach. The 
‘“sport” which brings enjoyment to 
the leisured classes, who have made it 
the medium whereby they kill their 
hours of idleness and ward off the misery 
of ennuz, is the remorseless executioner 
of myriads of lives bred and nurtured to 
afford the ‘‘ sportsman”’ the delight of 
destroying them ina barbarous fashion. 
The art of destruction has been made 
into an art, and the higher a man can 
pile his victims, the more is he honored 
as an artist of the gun. The cowardly 
scenes of the battle entrance him, and 
the pathetic sights of the deer-drive 
amuse him. Hunting, coursing, pigeon 
shooting, stalking, occupy the idle 
hours of his existence, and in each of 
these the torture of animals is involved. 
At an early age children are taught to 
look forward to the time when they 
shall take part in these pastimes of 
blood. In foreign lands cruelty is 
everywhere rampant, and barbarous 
bull-fights entrance a whole nation. Far 


‘and wide the religions of man preach 


mercy, love and kindness, but do not 
practice largely what they preach; the 
lips that proclaim these as God ordained, 
daily receiving the cooked remains of 
dumb kith and kin, many of whom have 
suffered grievously ere they died, or 
been killed by the hands which nurtured 
them. In all parts of the world a con- 
stant destruction of life is going on to 
provide men and women with furs and 
feathers, principally for adornment, and 
barbarous methods are resorted to 
obtain them. The cruelties exacted 
by fashion are legion. The happy life 
sacrificed upon her altar of vanity and 
sham can be counted each year by 
millions, in many cases existence being 
produced and fostered solely for the 
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sake of destruction. And clearly I see 
that, as you say, such things will con- 
tinue until the lessons taught by Nature 
are taken to heart, and Common Sense 
and Truth, not Ignorance and Super- 
stition, are our guides. Nothing but the 
cult and practice of Love can regener- 
ate Humanity. Till Kindness rules, 
Cruelty will go on reigning. We must 
work to attain the triumph of the 
former.”’ 

‘Even so, Spirit of Izra,” answered 
the Spirit of Truth. ‘Your words are 
the echoes of my voice. They are 
incontrovertible as such, for I am alone 
real and eternal. See, now the scene 
you quitted on leaving the earth is 
returning into view. Rejoin it. You 
have ever sought for me, and I have 
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come to you. Go now and tell your 
fellow-men what you have learnt. 


Work faithfully and preach the Gospel 
of Love. I shall see you again, for 
Truth is indestructible.” 


* * * * * 


‘Wake up, Izra! 
heavily. No wonder. You must have 
been tired, indeed. The enemy are 
falling back on the Modder River. 
There is to be an armistice." They 
have piles of dead to bury.” Izra 
heard these words as his eyes opened 
on a newly-risen day and rested on the 
kopjes behind him and the grey, grim, 
stretching veldt before him, the battle- 
field of Mzgersfontein, covered with 
silent dead. 


You have slept 
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Harry C. THOMPSON 


Penis is now about to ascend 

to another plane of life, politi- 
cally, industrially, morally, spiritually. 
It is best that this ascent should be 
governed by intelligence. A complete 
revolution in human affairs can be con- 
ducted peacefully. What is necessary 
is the distribution of the accumulated 
knowledge classified as Sociology. 
This knowledge will cause the working 
class to assume the direct government 
of the world, industrially and politi- 
cally. This new plane of life is called 
Socialism. Perhaps some other name 
would do as well. Certainly there will 
be immense changes in people’s under- 
standing of the meaning of the term 


before they will vote it into being and 
power. Nevertheless, the forces which 
govern society are rushing us into 
Socialism, and it is only necessary for 
more people to wake up and adjust 
themselves to the new order. 

Socialism is the harmonious and 
equitable adjustment of the social and 
industrial relations of men and nations. 
Socialism is based on the scientific 
organization of industry. It includes 
collective ownership and democratic 
management of the means of life. It 
opens the way to realize all our ideals. 
Successful individuals have pioneered 
the path for the race. Trusts and 
combines have proven the possibility of 
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what has been lightly treated as ‘‘the 
Socialist’s dream.”’ 

Capital in its present aggregate of 
vast powers can no longer be regarded 
as the result of individual accumula- 
tions. It is distinctly the product of 
social effort. It is the combined inherit- 
ance from many sources of the past. It 
is the result of the resources of each 
nation being consolidated in the hands 
of afew. Capital as organized in the 
United States has a capacity to affect 
the lives of the people far greater than 
their elective, representative govern- 
ment. To havea self-elected govern- 
ment of capitalists more powerful than 
the general government is a condition 
that has no possibility of surviving. 
Even their unquestioned ability to elect 
their own representatives to public 
office will not perpetuate their control. 
At best, Government by Trusts is only 
a passing event. Nor is the capitalist 
method of production and distribution 
self-sustaining. It has a sufficient 
inherent weakness in its ignoring the 
welfare of the people, so that it must 
pass away. Hereafter the capital of the 
nation will be recognized as the property 
of the nation. Natural resources are, 
from their origin and their common 
necessity, the inheritance of the whole 
people. The social production of 
wealth invites social ownership. The 
people must learn to manage collect- 
ively the means of life. 

No longer can we speak of ‘‘the 
natural environment” for civilized 
people. Civilization isthe result of 
man’s attempt to improve upon Nature. 
Imperfect as it is, it is our chief inherit- 
ance, next to life and land. Its accu- 
mulation of wealth and machinery, art 
and knowledge, should be made com- 
mon property, and every child should 
be ensured equal rights of access and 
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use. Nor can we ‘‘return to Nature.”’ 
Trust governments, with their mono- 
poly of land and machinery, would not 
let us, even if it were desirable. The 
race must go forward and solve its 
problems as it proceeds. We must 
grapple with the powers that be for 
the control of government and other 
environment. 

What is the chief hope? That evo- 
lution has produced a conscious human 
intelligence as a directive agent for the 
natural social forces. Natural evolution 
is no longer to be allowed the mastery. 
That at best is a slow, blind, unethical 
process. Its course is lined with the 
wrecks of human hearts and hopes. 
Its Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and Rome 
are object lessons plain enough even 
for our kindergarten stage of develop- 
ment. The doom of the competitive 
system is likewise clearly manifest, and 
the social forces are now producing a 
co-operative system under the apparent 
maripulation of our modern financial 
world conquerors. 

In no proper sense has ‘‘the survival 
of the fittest” ever been secured. The 
strongest, the shrewdest, the most 
unscrupulous, have crushed the sensi- 
tive, the worthiest, the most conscien- 
tious, all through the ages. he 
quicksands of our modern slums absorb 
many a genius and life of unknown 
worth and capabilities. The con- 
ditions of labor are worse than bar- 
barism. The humanitarian and religious 
impulses of the race have made a 
long attempt to overcome the animal 
instincts of greed and private posses- 
sion, and usher into power ethics 
worthy of human beings. The strong- 
est and highest impulses of mankind 
have culminated in the Socialist move- 
ment. Socialists need social science 
and social scientists need to recognize 
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that Socialism is the legitimate and 
necessary outcome of the forces which 
have been competing, but are now 
surely and rapidly converging. Soci- 
ologists as a class are so careful of 
their reputations and their positions 
that they do not dare advocate any- 
thing. Socialists have not much in the 
way of reputation, and they need 
knowledge to equal their undoubted 
courage. 

Human needs and wants comprise an 
ever-present force making for advance- 
ment. Where wants are few, civiliza- 
tion is low. Desire is the main-spring 
of all action, the life-power of every 
organism. The struggle for existence 
has been caused by the necessity for 
food, clothing and shelter. The prob- 
lem of securing these, after many cen- 
turies of endeavor and progress, occu- 
pies the greater portion of the time, 
thought and strength of the large 
majority of the human race. This 
problem can be solved by the same 
intelligence which has solved other 
problems, and the means of an ample 
life can be secured by all the people 
with the minimum expenditure of life- 
force. The means of supplying every 
need and the proper principles of distri- 
bution are now known to every Social- 
ist. Our numbers are growing with the 
passing of every hour, and increasing 
in ratio with the rapidity of the con- 
solidation of industry in ‘‘ strong 
hands.” We propose to reorganize 
society to take possession of the entire 
plant of civilization just as soon as 
possible. The proper object of industry 
is to supply human needs and wants, 
not to create profits for holders of bonds 
and clippers of coupons. Government 
should be a committee elected by the 
people to do for the people what they 
cannot so well do for themselves col- 
lectively. 

We believe in the possibility of so 
organizing our government that it will 
be devoted to the welfare of the whole 
people. We believe also that true self- 
interest or enlightened egoism will be 
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sufficient motive for the individual 
members of society to render willing 
obedience to the rules for the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs when those 
rules are made by themselves. We 
believe that enlightened egoism coin- 
cides with altruism as the ultimate sci- 
entific ethics. An Industrial Democracy 
and a Co-operative Commonwealth are 
the two phrases which best convey the 
central idea of our proposed reorganiza- 
tion. Even the idea of such an exten- 
sion of freedom is new to many 
and is opposed by the ignorant as 
new ideas have always been opposed. 
A revolution in thought must pre- 
cede a revolution in institutions. 
Self-government in industry is the 
logical sequence to political  self- 
government. The course of human 
evolution requires this further progress. 
The welfare of the race demands it. 
Those whose selfish interests seem to 
demand the preservation of the existing 
order will be compelled to loosen their 
grip on the world’s life. At any stage 
of history he who says, ‘‘Let well 
enough alone!” is a traitor to human- 
ity. It never has been well enough. 
What kind of an idea of history 
and evolution must a man have who 
thinks progress will cease with the 
conditions which have made him pros- 
perous P 

The desire for liberty to express one’s 
whole life will continue to change 
institutions until every man and woman 
isfree. Then Freedom will work still 
greater changes. Individual liberty can 
be secured only by combined effort. 
Society alone can make the changes 
necessary to free the individual. The 
benefits of co-operation and individual 
liberty can be combined only by extend- 
ing the principle of self-government to 
collective industry. The benefits of 
organized society will more than com- 
pensate for its restraints. Liberty is 
not individual isolation but rather har- 
monious relationship in a state of equal 
rights, equal duties, and equal oppor- 
tunties. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
FUTURE. 


BERLIN, June 7.—At to day’s session of the 
Chemical Congress, Prof. W. Markwald, of 
Berlin, showed the electro-chemical and physical 
section, a smudge of dark powder on a piece of 
paper, which was the first time that any of the 
eminent scientists present had seen the metal 
polonium, discovered by Prof. and Mme. Curie, 
of Paris. » 

Its discoverers doubted whether polonium 
was a primary element or related to bismuth. 
but Prof. Markwald demonstrated that it was 
indeed a primary element. He exhibited a bit 
of the metal, weighing 15-100 of a grain, which 
was produced from two tons of uranium at a 
cost of $75. It is more thinly distributed in 
uranium than xenon, the most rarified gas, is in 
the atmosphere. 

Prof. Markwald proceeded to give a marvel- 
ous exhibition of the powers of his speck of 
polonium. It intercepted a strong current of 
electricity passing through the air from the 
generator to the receiver, the air ceasing to be a 
conductor for the flashes. The room was then 
darkened, and pieces of barium, platinum, and 
zincblende placed near the polonium glowed 
with a bright greenish light. 

The assemblage of chemists was thrilled with 
astonishment. It appeared to be a miracle. 

In the section of organic preparations, Prof. 
Proskauer, of Berlin, read a paper on the steriliz- 
ation of drinking water with ozone and on 
ozone water works, the German electricians 
having succeeded in cheaply producing a con- 
centrated solution of ozone. The speaker, with 
Profs. Ohlmuller and Prall, of the Imperial 
Health Office, made exhaustive experiments 
with the solution in purifying water. The ex- 
periments included tests with water artificially 
impregnated with the deadliest disease germs, 
like typhus, cholera, and dysentery. Such 
water was pumped through the so-called ‘‘ ozon- 
izing tower,’’ and then rigidly analyzed. All the 
germs were found to be killc1, whereas the 
ordinary method of sand filters left the germs 
living. Moreover, the water was greatly im- 
proved in quality through the increase of oxygen 
from the ozone. 

Prof, Proskauer said the ozonizing plant was 
cheaper than the sand filtering system, usually 


used in the city water works, hence the time 
had come for the general introduction of ozone 
plants. The town of Wiesbaden, added the 
professor, already had one of these plants, which 
sterilized 250 cubic meters of water hourly. 


I give thé above from the N. Y. 
Times regarding polonium as indicative 
that we are on the verge of making a 
great leap forward in man’s command 
over the forces of nature. 

It is to be noted that if any such leap 
is made that will limit to any consider- 
able degree the demand for labor that 
the natural consequence will be a great 
unemployed problem. Today instead 
of a labor saving device being an un- 
mixed good, as it will be under Social- 
ism, it is often a thing of dread to the 
workers it threatens to displace. 

The discovery relative to ozone is 
interesting inasmuch as it predicts a 
cheap method forthe purification of our 
municipal water supplies. The method, 
if as good as stated, should be installed 
in every large city in America. 
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ASSUMING HIS AMERICAN 
EARLDOM. 


At the age of twenty-one a youth stepped 
from Columbia College this week, with his 
degree, to immediately take his place in this 
great commercial and financial world of ours 
and assume the ownership of and responsibility 
for several millions of dollars. The sum is in 
the neighborhood of twenty millions. The 
young man is Marcellus Hartley Dodge, who a 
few months ago inherited the fortune of his 
grandfather, Marcellus Hartley, one of New 
York’s great financiers. 
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_This young man is already a director in three 
big corporations—the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, the Equitable Trust Company and the 
International Banking Corporation. “The last 
was organized to finance the Chinese loan. 
Young Dodge will, without delay, be elected a 
director of numerous other corporations.—The 
N. Y. Commercial. 


And still such items as the above 
appear in our daily press without once 
exciting our suspicion that we have any 
such thing in our democratic America 
as hereditary rulers. 

How many men of the feudal nobility 
of Europe have inherited the power of 
our American Patrician Marcellus ? 

What noble family of the old world 
but would willingly ally itself to parvenu 
Prince Hartley by giving him the choice 
of their daughters for a wife ? 
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CHIO’S IDEA OF A FUNNY IDEA. 


‘CA Talk with Rockefeller ’’ is the feature of 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE for May. Mr. Wilshire, 
a professed Socialist, talking with the Standard 
Oil man, is a funny idea, but not so funny as 
the dialogue between them. Concerning trusts, 
Mr. Rockefeller observes: ‘‘I think the trust, 
by regulating industry and systematizing bus- 
iness, will help keep up the present prosperity. 
We have never had such a period in the history 
of the country before, and yet there never were 
so many trusts, hence it cannot be said that 
trusts prevent prosperity. There are less un- 
employed men than ever known in the history 
of our country.”’ 

Rockefeller’s statement may be funny 
enough tothe Columbus, Ohio, Journal, 
but it seems to me that the Ohio editor 
would be less funny if he did not see so 


much fun. 

It is simple enough to laugh when 
you have no other way ofcovering up 
your ignorance. 

Let the Journal answer Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

Have we prosperity now? 

Did we ever have so many trusts as 
now ? 

If an affirmative answer is made, then 
how can it be said that Trusts and pros- 
perity are incompatible ? 


‘investment for their incomes. 
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Let the Journal speak. 

Of course prosperity cannot last much 
longer but it will not be on account of 
the trusts that it will not last. The trusts 
simply indicate that prosperity must 
wane, exactly as a weather cock shows 
how the wind blows. The trusts mean 
threatened overproduction; overpro- 
duction means unemployment of labor 
and capital and such unemployment 
when it is severe enough means Social- 
ism as the remedy. 
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CHICAGO EDITOR CONTEM- 
PLATES SUICIDE. 


Mr. Wilshire told Mr. Rockefeller that the 
Socialist remedy for the Trusts is government 
ownership. One of the most cheerful thoughts 
that come to us is the thought we shall be dead 
before the Socialists begin to remedy things. 
The disease is bad enough. 


Thus wails the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. What can the doctor do with 
a patient whose disease makes him so 
crazy that he would rather die than 
regain his health? 
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ROCKEFELLER DISPOSES 
OF HIS SURPLUS. 


Boston, MAss., June 2.—Men in closest touch 
with financial affairs in Boston and New York 
see the hand of John D. Rockefeller in the deal 
leading to the control of the First National 
Bank. The Standard Oil Company, they say, 
is seeking new outlets for investment of its 
millions, and the banking line is one of its 
favorites. 

Leading bankers believe that A. E. Apple- 
yard, who has secured control of the First 
National, is acting simply as a Rockefeller 
agent. It is part of the Rockefeller scheme to 
control one or more banks in all the financial 
centres of the country. The giant money trust 
which he rules already manages banks scattered 
all over the United States, but New England 
until now, has eluded his grip. It appears as if 
the chain of banks would soon be completed. 
Boston Herald. 


This item is one of the many signifi- 
cant straws showing the great pressure 
that the very rich are under to find 
It is to 
be noted that when Rockefeller solves 


HOW 
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his problem by buying out a bank, he 
is simply shifting the burden on the 
men he buys out. When capital can 
no longer be invested then comes the 
crisis. 


% 
BIG DOGS EAT LITTLE DOGS. 
That the smaller capitalists are con- 
stantly being awakened to the fact that 
there is ‘‘nothing in business” unless 
you have a monopoly is evidenced by 
the following : 


Chicago, May 21.—Makers of farm imple- 
ments are circulating a petition to President 
Roosevelt declaring that their business is being 
crushed out by the operations of 33 combines, 
and calling upon the government to take such 
steps as will protect them. Itis declared that 
the steel and iron interests have increased the 
price of materials so that there is now little 
opportunity for independent plants to carry on 
business profitably. 

Following is a list of the 33 combinations, to 
each of which tribute must be paid, say the 
petitioners, every time a machine is made: 
Standard Oil Co., Iron Tubing, Spoke & Rim, 
Wire Nail, Rope & Twine, Paper Box, White 
Lead, Bolt, Rivet, Belting (or Leather), Lum- 
ber, Paint Brush, Link Chain, Spring Cotter 
Emery Wheel, Electrical Machinery, Foundry 
Core Flour, Borax, Salt, File, Window Glass, 
Rubber, Woodworking Machinery, Pig Iron, 
Steel Spring, Wire Tube, Screw, Steel Saw, 
Sand Paper, Solder, Steel Wheel, Coal and the 
Railway combines. 


But what can they do about it? 
Absolutely nothing; and if the rival 
fellows can’t make money during pros- 
perity, where will they be in ‘dull 
times ?”’ 


& 
THE LATEST VIEW OF 
MATTER. 

All capital, resolved to its atomic 
base, is simply power accruing to the 
owner, enabling him to force other 
men to work for him. 

I want land, or a railway, or a sugar 
refinery, not for use, nor for display, 
nor for pleasure, but solely that I may 
enslave men who do not possess such 
capital, and make them work for me. 
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In connection with the thought that 
capital resolves itself to a single force, 
the following is of interest as showing 
the latest scientific theory that all mat- 
ter resolves itself to energy, energy 
or force manifesting itself in different 
guises: 


BERLIN, June 5.—Prof. Sir William Crookes, 
before the International Chemical Congress 
today, dealt with the possibility of reducing all 
the elements of matter to one, and ultimately 
finding this resolvable into a single form of 
energy. The subject was ‘‘Modern Views on 
Matter—the Realization of a Dream.’’ Sir 
William cited the utterances of Sir Humphrey 
Davy and Faraday as anticipating the possibility 
of reducing the elements to simpler bases, spoke 
of the significance of the Roentgen rays and 
Bequerel rays, and the experiments of Curie and 
others, and said: 

‘‘All these observations find internal connec- 
tion in the discovery of radium, which is pro- 
bably the basis of the coarser chemical element. 
Probably masses of molecules dissolve them- 
selves into the ether waves of the universe, or 
into electrical energy. Thus we stand on the 
border line where matter and force pass into 
each other. In this borderland lie the greatest 
scientific problems of the future. Here lie the 
final realities, wide reaching and marvelous. 

‘“The nineteenth century saw the birth of 
new views regarding the nature of atoms, 
electricity, and ether. While our views about 
the composition of matter are generally satis- 
factory today, will that be the case at the end 
of the twentieth century? Do we not again see 
that our investigations have only a temporary 
Value? Will we be content to see matter dis- 
solving intoa multitude of revolving electrodes? 
Such a mysterious dissolution of atoms appears 
to be universal. It occurs when a piece of glass 
is rubbed with silk. It is present in sunshine, 
in a raindrop, in lightning, in a flame, in a 
waterfall, and in the roaring sea. Although 
the whole range of human experience is too 
short to form a parallax whereby we can foretell 
the disappearance of matter, nevertheless it is 
possible that formless nebule will again prevail 
when the hour-glass of eternity has run out.” 
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THE POWER OF MONEY. 


Since July, 1897, the money circulation of the 
country, through gold coin and certificates, and 
national bank notes, has increased from $1,640,- 
209,519 (a per capita circulation of $22.87) to 
nearly $2,400,000,000 June 1, 1903 (a per capita 
circulation of almost $30, the largest in the 
country’s history). There is an expansion of 
the currency almost beyond the dreams of the 
‘“Greenbackers ’’—$740,000,000 increase in six 
years, nearly 50 per cent. 
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When the next crisis occurs, and it 
will occur within five years, there will 
be an enormous er capita circulation of 
money, but the money will all be in a 
few hands. 

It is not the circulation per capita that 
ensures tranquility. It is a large aver- 
age holding of wealth that must exist, 
and this can only be accomplished by 
collective ownership. 


w 
IS A TRUST NECESSARY? 


If, as Mr. Rockefeller asserts, a trust is the 
necessary remedy for overproduction, there is 
considerable light shed upon the trust problem 
by his assertion. Mr. Rockefeller says that the 
Standard Oil Company was such a remedy, 
judiciously applied to the business. He does 
not contend that a like remedy has been 
employed with like results in other lines of 
industrial activity ; although, if the theory is 
true in one case, it should be truein other cases. 
Mr. Rockefeller quoted in WHILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, saying: 


is 


I can’t speak as to other trusts, but certainly 
as far as the Standard is concerned overproduc- 
tion of oil led to the formation of the trust. 
We were producing three times as much oil as 
could be sold, and the trade was in a very bad 
way. The trust resultéd in the greatest benefit 
to the refiners, and at the same time the general 
public were also benefitted by getting lower 
prices. The idea of the Standard forcing any 
one to sell his refinery to it is absurd. The 
refiners wanted to sell to us and nobody that 
has sold and worked with us but has made 
money, and is glad he did so. They all did 
well by coming into the trust. I can tell you 
that every one else has done well that came in 
with us. It’s absurd to say the Standard forced 
the refiners into the trust. They were only too 
glad to come in, and they all made money by 
coming in. Natural conditions would have 
ruined usif we had not formed a combination. 


This appears to mean that if no trust had been 
formed the scores of independent operators 
would have continued producing thore oil than 
the market could absorb and thus would have 
drifted into bankruptcy, and been brought in 
by some capitalist or capitalists, thus leaving 
the independent refinersin ruin. The Standard 
came along, however, and consolidated them 
all and has since shared the profits of the 
business with them. We doubt not that it was 
a good thing for the independent refiners. That 
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it was a good thing for the public is not so 
clear, notwithstanding Mr. Rockefeller asserts 
that the public got its oil at lower prices. We 
are not sure that this is not a post hoc propter 
hoc argument. It is something that it would 
be very difficult to prove, one way or the other. 
As a rule, however, a trust or any other power 
in control of a product, can be depended upon 
to put upon the product as high a price as the 
trafhe will bear. Healthy competition alone 
can give the public the price it is justly entitled 
to. Whether competition can be healthy in 
certain industries is the main question, after 
all. Mr. Rockefeller says it cannot be in the 
oilindustry. Students who wish to refute his 
argument will have to meet him precisely on 
this point. 

The above is from the Mobile Regis- 
ter. The editor hits the nail on the 
head in asking if competition in the oil 
industry is really unhealthy or not. If 
it is unhealthy and a Trust is necessary 
to restore industrial health, then Doctor 
Rockefeller is all right. 

In Russia often the peasants mob the 
doctor during times of epidemic because 
he insists on vaccination. The Trust 
is a heroic medicine for our social 
disease, but it is a necessary one. It 
will make us so sick, however, before 
we finish the treatment that we will be 
glad to take Socialism as an antidote. 

As the Register says, ‘‘students who 
wish to refute Rockefeller’s argument 
must meet him on this point’’ (the 
necessity of the Trust). Let me say, 
dear Register, that there will be no 
meeting him; it is easier to yawp and 
whine than to argue intelligently. 


we 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS, 
The N. Y. Commercial says: 


Government ownership of the telegraph sys- 
tem in the United Kingdom is increasingly a 
failure. These lines have been operated by the 
British postoffice department for thirty-three 
years. During the first two years the telegraph 
revenues paid the interest on the purchase 
money. In nosingle year since then have they 
been sufficient to cover the interest charge. 
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The deficiency in the year 1872 was £119,000. 
This has steadily increased, until last year it 
was £950,740: ; 

Almost $5,000,000 a year! Think of that! 
Five millions of dollars to be pulled every 
twelve-month out of the pockets of the British 
tax-payers in order to maintain a system of 
Governmeut control of the telegraph! That 
should be contrasted with the Western Union 
here in the United States, capitalized at approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, on which since 1886 the 
dividends have ranged from 2 up to 5 and as 
high as 534 per cent., while in one year (1892) 
an additional scrip dividend of 10 per cent. was 
paid out to the stockholders aggregating nearly 
$9,000,000 ; and all this on top of the uniformly 
prompt meeting of all interest payment on 
bonds, the rate in some instances being as high 
as 7 percent. Good service—always a steadily 
improving service—is also given in this country, 
while every American traveler in the British 
Isles is familiar with the sort given by the 
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Government there; a service that is far from 
efficient and actually costs the tax-payers 
nearly $5,000,000 a year! 


I might ask if it makes so much 
difference to the general public whether 
they pay for theirtelegraphy by a low 
rate per telegram—there is a flat rate of 
twelve cents a message all over Great 
Britain—and meet the deficit by a tax, 
or do as we Americans do, pay an 
exorbitant rate for the service in order 
that the stockholders may enjoy five 
per cent. on a company capitalized at 
one hundred million, and that could be 
duplicated for less than twenty million ? 


EVENTS 


| ie is not the policy of this magazine 

to hold individuals responsible for 
the faults of the economic system, and, 
therefore, when we touch upon the 
Post Office scandal and the individuals 
at the bottom of it, it might seem that 
we are departing from our logical posi- 
tion. However, in our own particular 
case there is a special excuse, inas- 
much as we ourselves have suffered 
among the victims of the gang of Post 
Office extortionists and blackmailers 
who are now before the bar of public 
opinion. One strange part of it is that 
notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of corruption that is being exposed 
from day to day in regard to the Post 
Office, that the blackmailing scheme 
which it originally planned against us is 


still continued. One would think that 
policy, if nothing else, would have 
made the gang who tried to fatten at 
our expense, see that their nefarious 
game is up and that now is the time to 
quit. But there are some people to 
whom experience teaches nothing, and 
the Post Office scoundrels seem to be 
of this stamp. At bottom, this whole 
trouble rests upon the attempt of 
Roosevelt, who is himself above such 
dishonesty and trickery, to bolster up 
his political machine by means Of 
machine politicans, and at the same 
time expecting these same politicians to 
be free from ‘‘graft.’’ Roosevelt him- 
self is perfectly honest, but it goes 
without saying that he is silly to expect 
to use machine politics without using 
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WOULDN’T IT MAKE YOU MAD 


—after your keeper had scrubbed you thoroughly, 

—and he had given you a good coat of whitewash— 

—and you had proudly started out for a promenade— 

—if you suddenly fell into a mud hole, as above? Wouldn’t it JAR you? 
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‘‘orafters” to run the machine. He 


seems to have one of those idealistic 
temperaments that allows him to think 
the whole world of graft is trying to 
put him on a pedestal simply that they 
may admire him. That his grafters are 
supporting him in order that they may 
participate in the political loaves and 
fishes, never occurs to the strenuous 
Roosevelt. They are willing to let him 
have the honor as long as they get the 
boodle; but Roosevelt seems to think 
they should have neither honor nor 
boodle, and therein he has made his 
great mistake regarding human nature. 
The following from the New York 
American seems to be about as com- 
plete and clear a statement of Mr. 
Roosevelt's attitude in regard to the 
Post Office scandal as has yet appeared : 

Washington, June 29.—The President 
said ‘* We shall go to the bottom of 
this Post Qffice scandal business,” and 
then off he went to Oyster Bay on 
his summer vacation, leaving every 
high official’s mouth shut tight as with 
a padlock. 

He had passed word through the 
department that henceforward he would 
do or would authorize the talking on 
that subject for the Government, and 
that no one must presume to give out 
any information on pain of his serious 
displeasure. In consequence of this 
policy, the heads of divisions in the 
postal service who formerly spoke very 
freely are now dumb. What informa- 
tion is to be had can be got only from 
subordinates and under pledge of sec- 
recy as to the source. 

The view from the outside is that the 
President, so far from going to the bot- 
tom and opening up the rottenness, has 
really put onthe lid and is now engaged 
in jamming it down tight. 

Nor is this a departure from his course 
all through regarding the scandals. For 
months he has known about the stench 
in the Post Office Department. 
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His Attorney-General, Mr. Knox, 
made flimsy use of a technicality to let 
Machen escape trial on the charge of 
selling coal to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Later, Machen was caught in the net 
of further charges of using his office to 
sell letter box fasteners and other things 
at excessive prices to the Government, 
and also the charge of expenditures 
exceeding his appropriations. 

One of these charges—that of con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government— 
was formally brought against him. He 
was cited before United States Com- 
missioner A. W. Taylor for examina- 
tion, but before his case could be heard 
the President directed, or his Attorney- 
General for him directed, that Machen 
be taken before the Grand Jury, a pro- 
ceeding said to be without a precedent 
in the District of Columbia. 

That move took the case out of the 
hands of the Commission. The jury 
delayed a public hearing of Machen by 
indicting him and ordering him to be 
held for trial. But the court will not 
meet until October, and even then the 
case will not come to trial, but be 
assigned a place on the court calendar 
for trial at some still later date, and 
subject to the various and many delays 
that the lawyers on both sides may 
make. 

The case of aman named Kehoe is 
offered as in point. Kehoe was indicted 
by the Grand Jury half a dozen or more 
years ago for defalcation in the State 
Department, but the case has been pend- 
ing ever since. So it is said the Admin- 
istration could do with the Machen case, 
if, for fear of injury to the Administra- 
tion or Administration’s party, it should 
be deemed wise to delay Machen’s 
coming to trial until public attention 
had been diverted or tired out. 

As to Beavers, one of the other divi- 
sion heads, and, like Machen charged 
as a gross offender, the President tried 
to hush up his case by letting him 
resign while under fire and authorizing 
Mr. Wynne, acting Postmaster-Genetal 


Hisin the absence of Mr. Payne, to give to 
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say in that letter that he (Wynne) had 
three months before known of Beaver’s 
intention to withdraw from the depart- 
ment and go into private business in 
New York, instead of telling the truth 
—that Beavers had suddenly decided 
to get out, and at once, to avoid investi- 
gation. 

The President knew of the current 
talk about corrupt opinions from Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Tyner, of the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment, relative to un- 
lawful use of the 
mails. Yet he per- 
mitted Postmaster- 
General Payne to 
arrange to hush the 
matter up and let 
Tyner ‘‘down easy” 
by setting a date for 
his resignation sev- 
eral months later. 
And this programme 
was not carried out 
only because Mrs. 
Tyner, wife of the 
accused official, went 
to the Post Office 
Department, and 
without hindrance 
from Acting Assist- 
ant Attorney - Gen- 
eral Christiancy, who 
knew what she was 
doing, opened the 
official safe and took 
from it and to her 
home every paper it 
contained, even to 
the smallest slip. 

In this extraordin- 
ary emergency no- 
thing was done by 
the President or by 
his chief legal adviser, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, although it was morally 
certain that the stolen papers bore on 
the Post Office frauds and contained 
incriminations of men high in public 
life. 

The President calmly accépted this 
monstrous robbery by the wife of the 
man whose duty it had been to pro- 
secute Government thieves, and who, 
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because of his suspicious relations of 
friendliness to those thieves, was to 
have been quietly, months later, drop- 
ped out of the service. 

Instead of ordering his Attorney- 
General to have Tyner and Mrs. Tyner 
arrested and prosecuted for the State 
prison offence of robbing a Government 
safe, which, because it was a Govern- 
ment safe and on Government property, 
must be presumed to contain only 
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Three litttle Postal men, crooked through and through, 
One had to wait his trial—then there were two. 


papers belonging to the Government, 
and instead thereby of putting upon the 
Tyners the burden of proving that the 
papers taken were their private pro- 
perty, the President allowed Mr. Knox 
to decide that perhaps the papers taken 
were private, that the Government 
could not prove that they were Govern- 
ment papers, and that, therefore, no- 
thing could be done. And this in face 
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of the fact that the Tyners admitted 
that some at least of the papers were 
not private, but related to postal busi- 
ness, and that they (the Tyners) would 
return them if the Postmaster-General 
or the Attorney-General would send 
for them! 

Nor did the President even then take 
any public step to investigate or bring 
to trial Assistant Attorney-General 
James N. Tyner, on the other serious 
charges against him. He merely had 
Postmaster-General Payne write a letter 
to Tyner saying that because Mrs. 
Tyner had robbed the Post Office safe, 
Tyner could consider his dismissal to 
‘take effect at once instead of on the 
future date previously agreed on. Nota 
word was said about the other charges. 

One of the best proofs of the 
President’s cover-up-and-probe-as-littlé 
as-possible policy is revealed in Post- 
master-General Payne himself. With 
corruption all about and long known to 
him, Mr. Payne had the audacity first 
to announce, and presumably with the 
President’s’ approval, that specific 
charges made by a man of high reputa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, Ex- 
Postmaster Tulloch, of Washington, 
were ‘‘ hot air’’ and ‘‘a stump speech,” 
and that there was nothing to in- 
vestigate. 

Later, when public opinion became 
too much aroused by the many evid- 
ences of ‘‘ graft’’ and fraud to be met 
in this way, Mr. Payne told the news- 
paper men that the Administration had 
known of some of the Machen charges 
as long ago as last fall and that it had 
obtained $6,000 from Congress to enable 
it to make an investigation. 

He said that the sum was not named 
for the purpose, but was included in the 
general appropriation, so as to permit 
the investigation to be carried on under 
cover and away from observation of the 
newspaper correspondents: 

This statement, on its face, is very 
weak. Absolutely nothing was publicly 
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done against Machen until the news- 
papers exposed him and aroused public 
indignation. Moreover, $6,000 will be 
ridiculously inadequate for any thor- 
ough independent investigation of such 
a large and ramifying division of the 
Government service as that of Machen’s 
—the free delivery, city and rural. On 
the other hand, the $6,000 would not 
have been needed if the investigation 
was to have been conducted by the 
staff of inspectors under Bristow, the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 
the secret service branch of. the Post 
Office Department, to which all recent 
investigations have been~assigned by 
direction of the President. 

If Mr. Payne had been a confederate 
in all the graft, the looting and the 
fraud charged against a great number 
of individuals in and out of the postal 
service he could notall along have done 
more to shield the criminals and less to 
reveal and punish them. 

Mr. Payne was not a hold-over from 
the McKinley, Cabinet. He was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt to succeed 
Charles Emery Smith who, because 
of personal incompatibilities, left the 
Cabinet soon after Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came President. 

Mr. Roosevelt is, therefore, directly 
responsible for the present Postmaster- 
General, the more so as he likes to have 
the public understand that his Cabinet 
advisors do nothing and say nothing im- 
portant without consulting him. Hence 
the President himself is chargeable with 
Mr. Payne’s cover-the-cancer policy. 

Indeed, that policy is primarily not 
Mr. Payne’s, but the President’s, not- 
withstanding all his brave words about 
‘“going to the bottom.” 

‘He did all he could, as long as he 
could, to ignore, minimize and cover up 
the Post Office scandals. He now has 
fastened a lid down securely over the 
mass of corruption, and he will take 
care to let forth as little of the stench 
as possible, 
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THE DOING UP OF DANNY-COMMON-PEOPLE-DEEVER 
(Dated up from Hipling) 
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‘““What are the People growling for?” said 
Trusts-on-Parade. 

‘‘They’re awful mad, they’re awful mad!’ the 
Color Sergeant said. 

“What makes you look so frightened like?”’ 
said Trusts-on-Parade. 

“T fear they’re getting on to us!’’ the Color 
Sergeant said. 


—N. Y. American 


“For you’ve taken all their money, and I’ve 
handed them the ice: 

They have to buy their goods from you and 
pay an awful price ; 

They’ve been rifled and bamboozled in a way 
that isn’t nice, 

And I fear we’ll have some trouble in the 
morning !’’ 


A THOREAU 


BOOK, AND MUCH MORE 


JoEL BENTON 


@Ne of the authors whose name and 

quality are becoming—and with 
true desert—more deeply imprinted on 
the public mind, as the years roll on, is 
Henry D. Thoreau. Like Landor, in 
this one respect, he has waited long for 
ais audience, but it has now partly 
come and is yearly growing. He pub- 
lished only two books during his life- 
time, which ended in May, 1862, and 
these were ‘‘A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack” and ‘‘Walden.’’ The 
first named records a trip down those 
rivers, in a small boat built by himself, 
giving therewith, as none but Gilbert 
White ever did before him, such a pro- 
fuse, delicate and learned description 
of all out-of-door things as even now 
has no parallel. Mingled with all this 
are multiplied nuggets of remarkable 
human philosophy, together with gems 
of poetry and epigram, a large part of 
which are oriental and classic. 

It is not a book, however, of con- 
formity, but of absolutely honest and 
frank unconventionality. Poetic and 
shrewdly wise it is in its prose passages, 
and it has no exact companion in any 
literature I know of. Still, out of an 
edition of less than a thousand it took 
some years to sell two or three hundred 
copies of it. The author, therefore, at 
the end of that time was obliged to 
carry upstairs, after having them deliv- 
ered from his publishers, some seven 


‘Thoreau’s posthumous volumes 


hundred copies of iton his back. He 
remarked thereupon that he now hada 
large library, mostly written by him- 
self. And it was very true in another 
sense. Any copy of the volume was 
itself a large library, if originality and 
richness of contents count for anything. 

Thoreau’s ‘*‘ Walden,” which fol- 
lowed in 1854, fared better, possibly 
because of the seeming eccentricity on 
the part of a Harvard scholar, as he 
was, in living for two years in a self- 
built cabin on the fringe of a pond and 
forest, to study, and to maintain life on 
cheap terms. The story ought now to 
be too familiar to need repetition. 
are 
already numerous, and there are still 
others to come, while any one of those 
books that he carried upstairs brings 
now at auction a startling price. 

The book before me, which I call a 
Thoreau book, is one in which he has 
so large and dominant a part that the 
attribution is fairly descriptive. ‘‘Daniel 
Ricketson and His Friends’’* is a work 
of filial love, edited by a son and 
daughter of Mr. Ricketson who had 
himself hit upon Thoreau’s hermitage 
experiment before he was aware that 


*DANIEL RICKETSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
—Letters, Poems, Sketches, etc. Edited 
by his son and daughter, Anna and Walton 
Ricketson. With illustrations. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Perkins & 
Co. Igo2. 


A THOREAU BOOK, AND MUCH MORE 


his friend, who was to be, had so sep- 
arated himself from extreme social 
exactions. Other of his friends were 
to some extent friends of Thoreau first, 
so that all the pages of this fresh and 
interesting book are flavored with 
Thoreau, while some of them contain a 
part of his journal and many of his 
letters. Ricketson was fond of Nature, 
and not of too much society. Having 
some means he built, some distance 
away from his house, in the vicinity of 
New Bedford, Mass., a cabin in the 
woods which he called ‘‘The Shanty.”’ 
Here Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden” came to 
him very shortly after it dropped from 
the press, and the invisible cord of 
sympathy was carried to Concord in a 
letter. Thoreau was invited to visit 
him, and did this many times. So did 
Thoreau’s friend Channing, and various 
others, who were linked to Thoreau, 
and Ricketson at times went to Concord 
and saw not only Thoreau, but Emer- 
son and Alcott and all the Transcend- 
ental group. Very naturally he got 
acquainted with Thoreau’s English 
biographers and friends, and what all 
these did, and their letters to and fro, 
make up a large part of the volume. 
They were alike in one thing, that 
they were all plain in their living and 
high in their thought. They saw 
society’s ails, of which slavery was then 
the crucial one, and they had their eyes 
set toward the future and reform. Still, 
the breath of nature, the balm of 
breezes, the song of birds and the 
babbling of brooks run through nearly 
all that is written here, and give the 
volume a distinct nature aroma. Thor- 
eau tells Ricketson in one of his letters, 
after promising to show him little but 
nature, if he will come to Concord: 
‘‘You see I am preparing you for our 
awful unsocial ways—keeping in our 
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dens a part of the day, sucking our 
claws perhaps. But then we make a 
religion of it, and that you cannot but 
respect.” Ricketson, however, pre- 
ferred to have Thoreau at that date 
come to his own house, and he writes: 
‘‘T am in need of a physician, so Dr. 
Thoreau, come to my relief. I need 
dosing with country rides and rambles, 
lake scenery, cold viands and jackknife 
dinners.’’ And then he adds to this, 
from Sterne’s Koran, ‘‘ Spare diet and 
clear skies are Apollo and the Muses.” 

Further on Ricketson gives his friend 
directions for making an A©olian Harp, 
and says later that he too is getting 
‘‘ wonderfully interested in ancient lore, 
and am delighted to find that there 
were old fellows like you and I and C. 
(Channing) some hundreds of years 
before * * * I no longer wonder 
that you had Homer, Valmiki, Vyasa, 
etc., in your Walden shanty. They 
have already peeped into my windows, 
and I shall not be surprised to have 
them seated within as my guests ere 
long. You need not be astonished if 
you hear of my swearing in Sanscrit, or’ 
at least in Panscrit!”’ 

Of these three men, Channing being 
the third, more individuality can be 
affirmed, though with sharp differences 
as well as likenesses among themselves, 
than of almost any three thinkers of 
their time. A story not to be found in 
this book is told of them when they 
were visiting together. They had 
agreed to take a walk, naming no route. 
At once, when the morning came for 
it, they set out from one doorway, and 
each went, without remark or pre- 
arrangement, in totally different direc- 
tions. When the two or three hours 
given to it were passed they each 
arrived at the starting point as if 
nothing unusual had happened. The 
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advantage of this was, that each had a 
different experience and account to 
relate, so that the walk accomplished 
three different journeys. 

These sentiments that follow are 
thoughts from Ricketson’s Journal: 

‘‘ In proportion as we see the merits 
of others we add to our own.”’ 

‘‘Mind is ever in the spring—one 
eternal May morning, the same in its 
original freshness in the Sanscrit, the 
Greek and other languages as the Eng- 
lish, as a medium of expression * *” 

‘“‘« Haunted forever by the eternal 
mind’ is a fine thought of Woods- 
worth’s.” 

Choice readers know that Channing, 
at his best, was a remarkable poet, and 
that Thoreau’s poems, wayward as 
some of them are, are full of wonder- 
ful thought and expression. Ricket- 
son’s verses, however, as he himself 
repeatedly says, lack the perfect efflu- 
ence. At the same time they are so 
true, simple and frank, and so strung 
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upon Nature, that it is well they have 
been preserved in this volume. 

We shall probably not have another 
group of men like this Thoreau band, 
with whom Alcott with his vegetable 
diet and Platonian idea—as well as 
Emerson—mingled. If Alcott was a 
sort of successor to Plato, as he has 
been called, Thoreau had no small 
touch of the flavor of Diogenes, hold- 
ing up his lantern—if not for an honest 
man—for the discovery of truth and 
spiritual reality everywhere. It would 
be pleasant to quote further from this 
repository of good things, but the 
exigencies of space forbid. The book 
has fourteen illustrations and fac-simi- 
lies, the portrait of Ricketson and two 
of Thoreau’s being specially good 
artistically. The ostensible center of 
the volume—Ricketson with his Quaker 
inheritance and his humane and Nature- 
loving strain—well deserved its space 
and story. And, all that isinit is a 
delightful revelation and entertainment. 


THE SEA-MOTHER 


Mary MACREYNOLDS 


Line of blue ’gainst a leaden sky, 

Water of gray and a sea gull’s cry, 

Silent sails on a saddened deep, 

The sea-mother croons to her dead, asleep. 


Dazzling white in a sky of blue, 

Glittering earth as the sun breaks through, 
Golden sand in the surf’s embrace, 

The sea-mother sings to her quickened race ! 


SOME THOUGHTS ON CARLYLE 
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AT HOMAS CARLYLE was one of 

the greatest men of this century. 
He was the greatest English writer of 
his time. His genius was titanic. 

The deep seriousness and sturdy 
honesty of the stock from which he 
came, gives vigor to all he wrote. 
Carlyle had his discouragements—his 
bitter experiences, and early in life 
when his literary work found small 
favor and hardly any monetary return, 
he came very near utterly foregoing 
literature, and leaving Englend. 

His great ‘‘Sartor Resartus’’ was a 
failure, as far as popular recognition 
went, and the remuneration that he 
received for it was a mere pittance. 
Carlyle’s tenacity of aim served him 
well. He knew his own greatness and 
was conscious of the divine fire that 
glowed within. 

At the time when slender means was 
a menace to his peace of mind and pub- 
lishers would not give adequate com- 
pensation for his great writing, he 
planned his noble ‘French Revolution,’ 
a work that like a magician’s wand, 
caused fortune to smile upon him. The 
tide had now turned in his favor. He 
immediately took high rank in the 
world of letters and was relieved from 
all financial difficulty. 

Carlyle was bitterly opposed to all 
pretence—shams were shattered by his 


powerful pen into fragments. He 
longed for the strong men—the heroes 
who could do something worthy. 
Those spirits who were of the Crom- 
well type were cherished by him. 

A man who, by force of an untamed 
and resistless- personality, could bring 
a nation to its senses, dominate a par- 
liament, and put grit into the brain and 
arm of impotence, satisfied his demand 
and received his homage. 

Carlyle agreed with Huxley that mere 
knowing was of .small consequence. 
unless it led to something done. 

Pretenders feared Carlyle as the 
dealer in false gems fears the lapidary. 
A sham couid not meet Carlyle’s eye 
without shrinking. 

‘“‘We have undertaken to discourse 
here for a little on great men, their 
manner of appearance in our world’s 
business, how they have shaped them- 
selves in the world’s history, what 
ideas men formed of them, what work 
they did: On heroes, namely, and on 
their reception and performance: what 
I call hero worship and the heroic in 
human affairs.” 

Thus speaks Carlyle at the opening 
of his first lecture on ‘‘ Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” delivered on May 5, 
1840. 

Not often has a message of such 
prime importance been given to men as 
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that given by Carlyle in this series of 
lectures, in which a mind of the first 
order uses its analytical power in hold- 
ing up to the people those men who are 
greatest in the world’s history. 

Carlyle is a corrosive anti-septic that 
counteracts the poison engendered by 
those who write to inflate their own 
importance. Sincerity is the all-in-all 
with Carlyle. He says: ‘‘Dilettanteism, 
hypothesis, speculation, a kind of ama- 
teur search for truth, toying and 
coquetting with truth ; this is the sorest 
sin, the worst of all otherimaginable sins. 
It consists in the heart and soul of the 
man never having been open to truth” 
—‘‘living in a vain show.” ‘‘Such a 
man not only writes and produces false- 
hoods, but zs himself a falsehood.”’ 

‘‘Man’s greatness is not established 
by the noise he makes, nor by the 
money of which he has wrongfully 
deprived others, nor by the titles that 
are prefixed or affixed to his name, but 
by what he inherently is. You cannot 
write a man up nor write him down—if 
he stands on a high plane and lives in 
the atmosphere of truth; if he be sin- 
cere and his acts genuine, popularity 
or unpopularity little concern him. He 
will live because he is virtuously 
related to life and has a firm hold upon 
immortality, for truth alone i3 ever- 
lasting.” 

‘‘ Americans go in crowds. Every- 
thing is measured by majorities. Women 
must wear their hats not to please 
themselves, but in accordance with the 
‘style.’ 

‘“They read not that which is of 


prime importance in the world of 
thought, but what the ‘smart set’ 
read, 


‘‘Men bow and cringe before the rich 
and powerful, and speak of men as 
successful, who, by doing servile dirty 
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work for political bosses get Judge pre- 
fixed to their names as a reward. 

‘‘The people praise those who possess 
high place and pelf, while patient merit 
is unregarded.”’ 

That the majority was an unthinking 
and ‘‘ many headed beast’’ Carlyle 
knew, and thus knowing he had con- 
tempt for a democracy. 

That he should have had a feeling of 
disdain for an unreasonable people who 
blindly follow cunning tricksters—was 
natural. iH 

To shout at the sight of the stars and 
stripes and boast of the right to vote, 
does not make a man free. 

Every man who works at labor in 
which he has no choice and produces 
wealth which he does not enjoy is a 
slave, no matter what kind of a govern- 
ment he lives under. 

‘« There is no tyranny so bad qs that 
of the money bag,’’ says Carlyle, and 
in this republic of ours gold rules the 
cities, states, and nation. 

Presidents, senators, college profes- 
sors, school teachers, ministers, sab- 


.bath-school instructors, and even the 


beggarly wage workers who live simply 
from hand to mouth, praise and admire 
the successful man, no matter how 
unfeeling, unscrupulous and cunning 
he may be. Success covers all sins. 

The world to-day pays homage to 
him who takes all and gives nothing. 

This type of man, our national ideal, 
Carlyle execrated. With every drop 
of his honest Scotch blood, he despised 
him. Americans worship shams. We 
would do very well to remember this 
saying of Carlyle’s: ‘‘The greatest 
of faults, 1] should say, is to be con- 
scious of none.” 

The people of this country are a very 
self-assured, complacent set. Why? 
We are free, we enjoy the blessings of 
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liberty, we live in a land free from 
oppression, excepting the trifling fact 
that a dozen or so of fellow 
beings can freeze and starve us at 
will. 

Carlyle begins Heroes and Hero 
Worship by a discourse on the ‘‘ Hero 
as Divinity.” He gives the Norse 
Mythology, in his opening, in a man- 
ner at once graphic and profound. The 
old race of Norsemen had lived gener- 
ation after generation, speculating and 
wondering regarding the mysteries that 
are forever related to life; but their 
yearnings and philosophies had found 
no voice. They were like a huge 
animal—great, but dumb. 

In Odin, this perennial problem found 
a voice. He has no history or date, 
and yet was aman of flesh and blood. 
He became deified and his personality 
is over his whole people. Valor con- 
secrated, is the Norse creed. It were 
not possible to lay a better foundation 
stone on which to build his ‘‘ Heroes 
and Hero Worship”’ than in the twi- 
light of pre-historic times—in these 
legends of the Norsemen. 

Dante in the vast literature that 
clings around his name, is nowhere 
treated with such comprehensive insight 
as in the opening of this lecture. ‘‘And 
so in this Dante, as we said, had ten 
silent centuries, in a very strange way, 
found a voice. 

“The ‘Divine Commedia’ is of 
Dante’s writing, yet in truth zt belongs 
to ten Christian centuries; only the 
finishing of it is Dante’s. So always. 
Ti.2 craftsman there, the smith with 
that metal of his, with these tools, with 
these cunning methods, how little of all 
he does is properly “zs work. 

«« All past inventive men work there 
with him; as indeed with all of us, in 
all things. 


our 
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‘‘Dante is the spokesman of the 
middle ages; the thought they lived by 
stands here in everlasting music. 

‘‘ Dante burns, as a pure star, fixed 
there in the high firmament, whereat 
the great and the noble of all ages may 
fire their souls. He is the joint posses- 
sion of all the chosen of the world for 
uncounted time. 

‘‘ As in Homer we may still construe 
old Greece; so in Shakespeare and 
Dante, after thousands of years, what 
our modern Europe was, in faith and 
in practice, will still be legible.” 

Carlyle is a great epitomizer of pro. 
found criticism. In the lines above 
quoted, a clear intellect floods his sub- 
ject with light; no unneeded words, 
no chaff—it is all high thinking, 
adequately expressed. 

Carlyle was strong in discernment. 
Following Dante comes Shakespeare 
in this lecture, and of all the vast and 
appalling Shakesperiana to which 
mediocrity and genius have contributed 
the world over, for sterling sense, accu- 
rate information and valuable generali- 
zation these few pages of Carlyle are 
unsurpassed. The first words he utters 
concerning him are admirable to me: 
‘‘Curious enough how, as it were, by 
mere accident, this man came tous. I 
think always so great, quiet, complete 
and self-sufficient is this Shakespeare ; 
had the Warwickshire Squire not prose- 
cuted him for deer stealing, we had, 
perhaps never heard of him as a poet. 
The woods and skies, the rustic life of 
man in Stratford there, had been enough 
for this man.” 

The easy-going self-trust shown in 
all of Shakespeare’s works impressed 
Carlyle strongly: ‘‘ Withal the joyful 
tranquility of this man is notable. 

“‘T will not blame Dante for his 
misery; it is as battle without victory, 
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but true battle—the first indispensable 
thing. Yet I call Shakespeare greater 
than Dante, in that he fought truly, 
and did conquer.’’ In the final sum- 
mary of the transcendent worth of the 
great dramatist, Carlyle discloses dis- 
crimination in giving genius its proper 
place at the summit of human endeavor. 

‘But I will say rather, or repeat, in 
spite of the sad state hero worship now 
lies in, consider what this Shakespeare 
has actually become among us. Which 
Englishman we ever made, in this land 
of ours, which million of Englishmen, 
would we not give up rather than the 
Stratford peasant? There is no regi- 
ment of highest dignitaries that we 
would sell him for. He is the grand- 
est thing we have yet done. 

‘‘For our honor among foreign 
nations, as an ornament to our English 
household, what item is there that we 
would not surrender rather than him ?” 
* * * * * * 

‘‘Call it not fantastic for there is 
much reality in it; here, I say, is an 
English King, who me time or chance, 


parliament or combination of parlia-. 


ments, can dethrone. 

“‘This King Shakespeare, does not he 
shine in crowned sovereignty, over us 
all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet strong- 
est of rallying signs; indestructible, 
really more valuable in that point of 
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view than any other means or appli- 
ance whatsoever? We can fancy 
him as radiant, aloft over all the 
nations of Englishmen, a thousand 
years hence. 

‘‘From Paramatta, from New York, 
wheresoever, under what sort of parish 
constable soever, English men and 
women are, they will say to one 
another, ‘ Yes, this Shakespeare is 
ours; we produced him, we speak and 
think by him, we are of one blood and 
kind with him.’ The most common 
sense politician, too, if he pleases, may 
think of that.” 

Can we conceive of a higher appre- 
ciation of the great dramatist than Car- 
lyle has given in these brief lines ? 

Carlyle has done a precious thing for 
us in exposing the vanity and insin- 
cerity of our times—the glamour that 
clothes the false and worthless. We 
can well afford to pause in our mad 
race for gain and give ear to his wisdom. 
He teaches us to be sincere, to conse- 
crate our lives to a high purpose, and to 
have reverence for those who are 
superior. He shows us that superiority 
does not consist in the possession of 
place, or power, or money, which isthe 
badge of greed, but in high thinking 
and doing our duty bravely and with- 
out compromise; in keeping our mental 
and moral integrity unimpaired. 


MAN’S SPIRITUAL 


AWAKENING 


ALBERT ROBERTS 


AN being created in God’s image, 
and the highest ideal of all 
creation, it is reasonable to expect that 
he will some time reach such a degree 
of consciousness as to understand the 
process of the infinite laws by which 
he has been developing into His image. 
This revelation, I believe, is now 
beginning to dawn upon the reason of 
men, and is truly evidenced in the 
apparent quickening of the social con- 
science, which is destined to become a 
great generative power in the near 
future. Man acquires truth by exer- 
cising the intellect in pursuit of discov- 
ering the laws which govern Nature 
and his own well-being. He discovers 
the laws of Nature by studying Nature 
itself, but of self-conscious man, very 
much knowledge is obtained by intui- 
tion; by the power of sympathy reveal- 
ing the inner current of others’ thought. 
The Infinite attraction toward harmony 
constitutes an affinity, which quickens 
into a social conscience and prepares 
the way for a spiritual birth into a more 
ascending sphere of life. 

To trace the development of the 
social conscience from the beginning is 
by far too great a task to be undertaken 
within the range of a single paper, so I 
shall endeavor very briefly to review, 
in a rudimentary way, the course of 
cevelopment. 


In the first place, all men recognize 
the fact that the formation of our earth 
was completed before the advent of 
man, he being the culmination of crea- 
tion, all other things being made for his 
use. Tracing the condition of man’s 
surroundings backward to the begin- 
ning of records, we arrive at a point 
that makes it reasonable to suppose 
that primitive man knew but little about 
the use of the material earth, other than 
the mere instinct to appropriate the 
natural product of vegetable matter 
necessary to sustain an animal exis- 
tence. Starting at this point and fol- 
lowing onward we see that, although 
the earth was rich in natural material, 
yet man had to be equipped with tools 
in order to capture even the fish and 
game for his use, consequently, need 
stimulated the development of creative 
skill and formed the first basis of 
mechanics. Application of tools 
changed the mode of living and 
developed new social relations. Ever 
increasing development along this 
line continued to change social rela- 
tions until the desire for worship 
and for government was evolved, 
In consequence of this codes of laws 
were introduced, a very distin- 
guished one being the ‘‘ Mosaic,” 
founded upon the authority of ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,’’ and upon this code 
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man has been guided for 
past. 

After the receiving of the law by 
Moses, in due time ‘‘ beacon lights”’ of 
higher vision and ideal began to write 
of another greater law-giver that should 
appear. Prophets began to prophesy 
of his coming and to enunciate in part 
the doctrines he should teach. 

In the fullness of time a greater law- 
giver did appear who was the living 
manifestation of ‘‘Immortal Life” and 
the revealer of God in the flesh, whose 
mission was to show men how to attain 
the realization of the symbolic life of 
Adam and the ideal of the Edenic 
life. His name was called Jesus as 
prophesied, because He should save 
men from their sins or teach men how 
to live without sin. Through Him we 
havea new code of laws, the ‘‘Eternal,”’ 
much higher and grander than any 
before, suited to man’s higher con- 
science. 

As his doctrines of love and sacrifice 
for others interfered with the selfish 
and oppressive modes of living of the 
mighty ones of His time, He suffered 
death as a consequence of his teaching, 
He thus threw his life as a piece of 
leaven into the mass of human selfish- 
ness that it might leaven the whole 
lump into immortal love and life and 
left as a legacy the promise of the 
‘‘Comforter’” whom he defined as the 
Spirit of Truth who would guide into 
the way of all truth. 

His teachings now form a working 
ideal, far in advance of present attain- 
ment, because He it is who taught men 
that their dependence upon a common 
Father should make them brothers, 
sharing mutually all the benefits that 
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their combined efforts had created. 

That the world is preparing to attain 
the consummation of this ideal is mani- 
fest on every hand. The development 
of power and the control of natural 
resources have civilized nations and 
bound society into a vast organism 
of. interdependence, and quickened 
the embryo life of s»ciety to a complete 
consciousnessof community of interests. 
As a result the necessity for a new 
social environment is causing society 
to struggle through the pains of birth 
from thé womb of incubation into the 
new order of co-operative life, in har- 
mony with the brotherhood ideal. It 
is thus preparing the way for the social 
salvation of society by giving man an 
environment suitable for the attainment 
of that higher philosophy of loving thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

Thus when society reaches the stage 
of this second birth and has passed from 
the lower order of unorganized com- 
peting existence into the co-operative 
brotherhood life, men will become fully 
conscious of the harmony of God's 


.laws and will see that they have been 


passing from one stage to another in the 
direction of God’s image. The earth 
and the fullness thereof willthen become 
the inheritance of the meek, and serve 
the material wants of all humanity. 
Individual men will cease to be lords 
over the heritage of all, depriving their 
fellow man the satisfaction of his needs, 
and society will go on developing on 
the higher plane in harmony towards 
the ideal. The Glory of the Lord shall 
cover the whole earth as the waters 
cover the great deep, and man shall 
become the mirror in which His Glory 
can be reflected. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Westerleigh, Staten Island, N. Y., June 26, 1903. 


My Dear Gaylord Wilshire~ 


I thank you cordially for sending me John Burroughs’ ‘‘ Literary Values,’’* 


one of his latest and best books. 


fireside talk on themes dear to the heart of the literary craftsman. 


It is a charming book; it is a long, friendly 


It is a book 


that will be helpful to the old writer shedding his quills, as well as to the young 
writer growing them. The one chapter, ‘‘ Thou Shalt not Preach,’’ would be 


of more value to certain of our poets than a gold mine in Ormuz or Ind. 


It is 


the best book yet published in America by a distinguished literary man on the 


large question of literary art. 


Sincerely yours, 


* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; $1.20. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. Harper & Bros., New York. 


$1.50. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter is undoubtedly a suc- 
cessful novel It has been lauded to the skies 
and welomed as a lasting contribution to Eng- 
lish literature by some critics, and denounced 
as flagrantly and repulsively immoral by others. 
It has been dramatized, and the leading emo- 
tional actresses have been vying with each 
other for the chance to interpret the many-sided 
wayward, but inherently noble heroine, Julie 
Le Breton, who, they say, is one of the few 
real women in fiction. 

The story introduces us to the very best 
English society statesmen, generals, prime 
ministers, dukes and duchesses, into the midst 
of which comes a girl, without money, without 


friends, without a name, dowered only with 
physical grace, extraordinary conversational 
ability, inherited social tact and ambition. 
With the aid of these gifts she wins finally to 
the summit of achievement possible for her, 
both in social position and personal happiness. 
Among other qualities, she inherits from her 
mother, Lady Rose, a disregard for convention- 
alities, an unlimited capacity for devotion, an 
ardent, impulsive, reckless nature which would 
give all for love and count the world well lost. 
This nature leads her into various complications 
and well nigh makes shipwreck of her life, from 
which she narrowly escapes through the timely 
intervention of the noble man who genuinely 
loves her, and whose love finally transforms 
her into the ideal woman. 

It is a thoroughly artistic piece of work, and 
the transformation of ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
makes an absorbing story. 
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HOMOPHONIC CONVERSATIONS. ByC. 
B. and C. V. Waite. Published by C. V. 
Waite & Co., 479 Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. Price $1.00. 


We have just received a useful and “valuable 
little book, entitled Homophonic Conversa- 
tions, an aid to the study of English, German, 
French and Italian. The distinguishing feature 
of this work is that the principal words of 
nearly every sentence havea like sound and a 
like meaning in the four languages ; or at least 
in three of them. This arrangement is of great 
service in enabling the learner to remember, 
not only the words themselves, but the con- 
struction of the sentences as well. Itis simply 
applying the principle of association to aid us 
in learning the languages. 

Dr. Senn writes concerning it: ‘‘I know of 
no book so well adapted to the needs of the 
traveler as this one,”’ 


REVOLUTIONARY ‘ESSAYS: OR, THE 
POWER OF ORGANIZATION. By Peter 
E. Burrowes. 320 pp., 12mo, Finely bound 
in crimson cloth, with half-tone portrait 
and signature of author. $1.25. 


The author and his book are the product of 
the greatest material revolution that has ever 
taken place in the social relations of man—the 
collectivizing of human work all over the world, 
and also of the most fundamentally immoral 
revolution the mind is capable of conceiving— 
the absolute control by a small alien class of the 
vast wealth and power ensuing. By this revo- 
lution, the experience, ability, and genius of 
the race have been made captive tributaries to 
the wealth, culture, and merciless power of a 
morally worthless minority, whose interests in 
their amazing estate of wealth compels them to 
stand in the way of all other human develop- 
ment but their own, and who cannot even per- 
mit themselves to be enlightened morally, lest 
the social conscience should restrain them to 
abdicate. When the co-operative process in 
the world of industry became international (no 
matter who made it so or why), the human race 
found the clew to its own soul, and but for the 
interception of capitalism we would today be 
in the era of the spiritual life, having conquered 
physical want and overgrown the childishness 
of competition. Zhe burden of this book is to 
implore the people of all nations to withdraw 
their legal consent from the crime of race murder 
now taking place by the captivity and oppression 
of the working people. It is a plea for man 
against the inhuman capitalistic mode of 
exploitation, and the plea is made from the 
point of view that the cauce of the worker is 
vital to the race, that it is the one only cause in 
all the world that is always right, as it alone 
embodies the divine selfishness of all human- 
kind to become a single perfect organism in 
work, intercourse, and the spiritual life. It is 
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here earnestly conceded that there may be a 
vital relation maintained between every single 
life and the race life; but only on the mate- 
rialistic basis, by the denials of false property 
and by a strenuous intellectual revulsion 
against the thing physical or legal that hurts 
us. Theessays are called revolutionary essays 
because they are the product of the mercantile 
revolution, and because the attitude, reasoning, 
complaint, and impulse of the book are really 
down side up to the conventional faith and 
philosophy of this inverted age. That the fight- 
ing of wrong is the beginning of right, and-that 
the entrenchment of the sacred cause of labor 
in the faith and habits of the people, as well as 
in all the public laws of nations, constitute the 
definite solid foundation of the author’s mes- 
sage, which might, therefore, not inaptly, be 
called ‘‘ The Power of Labor Organization.”’ 


THE CALL OF THE WILD. 


Those who have read Jack London’s new 
story, which The Macmillan Company are to 
publish within a few weeks, speak of it as 
belonging in the category of such books as 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Biography of a 
Grizzly, Mr. Joseph Conrad’s famous story, 
Youth, and other brief, striking, brilliant pieces 
of literature which endure. Zhe Call of the 
Wild promises to be something more than 
merely an exceedingly strong and vigorous 
story, thrilling from beginning to end ; it seems 
likely to prove a class of its kind. 


PRINCE HAGEN. A Phantasy. By Upton 
Sinclair. Boston’? ‘ly. "C. Page vSerCo., 
I2mo., $1.50. 


It was a happy idea of Mr. Sinclair to choose 
for the hero of this half-extravaganza, half- 
satire, an imaginary creature of such noted 
antecedents as Prince Hagen, apocryphal son, 
if he may be so termed, of Hagen, the sinister 
slayer of Siegfried, and grandson of the 
Nibelung whilom apostle of negation, black 
Alberich himself. Richard Wagner, who made 
these Nibelungs familiar operatic figures, never 
hinted at the cold-blooded Hagen’s being the 
father of a family, but then Mr. Sinclair lays 
the period of his phantasy in the present time, 
making young Hagen seven or eight hundred 
years old, to be sure, but still not allowing him 
to figure at Gunther’s provincial court in the 
hall of the Gibichungs on the Rhine. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has issued a ren- 
dering in verse of Odes from the Divan of Hafiz, 
which, as in the case of his paraphrase of Omar 
Khayyam, he has made from literal prose ver- 
sions of the poet. 
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Send direct to Mr. Richard Le Gallienne at 
The Schuyler, 59 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

One of the Odes is herewith given : 


ODE 192—HAFIZ. 


The days of distance and the nights apart 
Are at an end, 
All the long lonely winter of the heart 
Is at an end: 
No more forever shall the autumn gloom, 
No more forever shall December freeze, 
For lo ! the sweet swift-footed April breeze 
Fills all the world with fragrance and with 
bloom— 
O, my own love and friend, 
Our grief is at an end! 


Our grief is ended and our joys begun, 
We have climbed the night—at last we reach 
the sun ; 
And the wide world from pole to pole is bright 
With the effulgent face of our delight, 
From shining end to end. 
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Deep in the scented shadow of your hair, 
I bow my head and weep for very bliss, 
So happy I can scarce believe me there, 
Too happy even to kiss ; 
For, love, O most desired and lovely friend, 
Through your great locks I see the rising 
sun, 
The solitary night is at an end, 
Our morning is begun, 


What care I if, for love of your fair face, 
To the wide winds my work and place I 
throw ! 
My work is just to love you, and the place 
Just where you are the only place I know. 


A first rate tract upon the relation of the far- 
mer to Socialism has been written by G. E. 
Bigelow and published under the title of ‘‘ The 
Capitalist Farmer and The Socialist,’’ by The 
Alliance, Denver, Colorado. toc., post paid. 
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Subscribers will assist us very materially and 
save themselves annoyance when renewing 
their subscriptions by stating specifically that 
their remittance is for a renewal. Otherwise 
their names are entered as new subscribers and 
expiration notices continue to be sent. Our 
subscription list is now too large to permit of 
looking up every name that comes in. 


It is necessary once more to remind our sub- 
scribers, workers and agents of the utmost 
importance of exercising care in sending in the 
nates of new subscribers. Please write plainly; 
be sure and give the address correctly, naming 
town and state. Numerous complaints received 
from subscribers who are not receiving their 
magazine regularly, can be traced directly to 
carelessness in giving us proper addresses. 


Our English comrades are kindly requested 
to see that in writing to us they place ful post- 
age on their letters. During the past month 
we have had to pay out many dollars in short 
postage, owing to subscribers placing a penny 
stamp on their letters instead of a 244d. stamp, 
the shortage being 114d. and the penalty for 
same being double the amount, or 6 cents on 
every letter. The special’ introductory rate we 
are now making to Great Britain is so low that 
it involves an actual loss to us,and we trust that 
our comrades will not burden us with a still 
further loss on each copy. 


Our circular letter of May 26 to agents and 
workers requesting an accounting for unsold 
cards has brought us many replies stating that 
the cards had been returned long ago. We 
regret to have troubled our comrades under the 
circumstances, butin numerous instances we 
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have received cards in envelopes and packages 
which bore no mark whatever and naturally 
in the absence of auy information regarding 
whence they came it was impossible for us to 
give credit for them to the proper persons; 
hence the letters to our workers, 


The new premium list is arousing great inter- 
est among our old workers and has attracted 
the attention of many new friends who are going 
in early in a determined effort to win a leading 
prize. An early start in the race means a good 
lead, and a good lead in any race is a hard thing 
to overcome. ‘‘A stern chase is a long chase”’ 
says the old adage. See that you are not a 
‘stern chaser.”’ 


There is no better way of helping forward the 
great Cause than by enlightening others through 
the medium of good Socialist literature of high 
standard such as fills the pages of WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, There are thousands of our sub- 
scribers who have not as yet entered their names 
in this new contest. 
tunity to do splendid work for the Cause and at 
the same time obtain for yourself a compensa- 
tion in the way of a valuable prize or an inter- 
esfing souvenir. 


When mailing subscription cards to this office, 
unless enclosed in an envelope, be sure and see 
that a one cent stamp is affixed before mailing, 
otherwise the cards goes to the Dead Letter 
Office. A number of cards have been lost owing 
to this oversight on the part of subscribers. 


Workers who have any Three Month trial 
cards on hand will confer a favor by returning 
them to us or by destroying them as such cards 
have been cancelled. 


In many instances where subscribers complain 
of the non-receipt of their magazine we find 
upon investigation that their names are correctly 
entered upon our subscription list, that wrap- 
persare correctly addressed, and that the maga- 
zine has been .properly mailed from Toronto. 

We would therefore suggest that in such cases 
subscribers make careful inquiry of their Post- 
master and request that an investigation he 
made at the local delivery point. Such an in- 
vestigation will frequently reveal delinquency at 
your end of the line. Where, however, no 
immediate results are obtained, please commun- 
icate with us and we will endeavor to locate the 
trouble. 


Bradford, Tenn., June 10, 1903. 
The bicycle which I won on 140 yearly sub- 
scriptions, in your recent contest, came O. K., 
and is a first class and up-to-date. 
Count me in your next contest. 
W.T. AYDELOTY. 


Zanesville, O., June 24, 1903. 
An apology is due you, andI guess the best 
way to make it is to own up that I owe it. 


Here is a grand oppor-. 
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The handsome, interesting and instructive 
little gem by Edgar Allen Poe I had never seen, 
and while I had not intended hunting for Capt. 
Kidd’s treasure, I will not even dream of doing 
so now that I have read of its discovery. 

At this late date T thank you for the unex- 
pected book ana autograph. 

Probably a little later on I will be able to do 
more for WILSHIRE’S MaAGAzIneE, and if so, I 
will do it. 

E. C. CRUMBAKER. 


June 27th, 1903. 

Enclosed please find one dollar ($1.00) for 
which consider me as a subscriber to your 
monthly. 

I find your magazine very interesting, and it 
is unlike other periodicals that are devoted to 
one cause, as the articles are.more varied, and 
are marked with the individuality of their con- 
tributors. 

Kindly forward the magazine, for one year 
(beginning July), to my address as below. 

FRED LAKE, 


Chicago, June 23, 1903. 

I enclose my check for $5.00 for cards, I 
give a good many away, and prefer to have 
them on hand, so I can afford to do that. Would 
rather do this than to get a prize. The May 
number of the magazine was extra good. 

GEORGE HAywoop. 


Montana, June 23, 1903. 
Herewith find $5.00 for subscription cards. 
I am anxious to get to work. Have been read- 
ing about Socialism for years, and only saw 
your magazine a week ago, and when I think 
of the thousands who have never seen this won- 
derful magazine, it makes me hope and pray 
for a million subscribers. 
Here is a glorious work for all Socialists. 
Let’s ‘‘ make it a million.’’ 
Yours for the earth for all, 
Neste 


George’s Mill, N.H., June r5th, ’o3. 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
premium, ‘Ideas of Truth’’ containing your 
autograph. I shall prize it very highly. 
I consider your magazine the leader along our 
lines of thinking. IRVING C. AVERY. 


Spokane, Wash., June r2th, 1903. 

Haye received promptly the Al Vista Camera 
I won in your prize contest. It is certainly a 
beauty, and I feel I am to be congratulated in 
its possession. 

My subscribers for your splendid magazine 
siy, itis the best and cheapest magazine they 
have ever seen. I need not say I heartily coin- 
cide with them. You are sure of future success. 

With best wishes, and thanking you very 
much for my prize, I remain, 

Yours for the 200,000, or more, 
JULIE C, GILBERT, 
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Sawtelle, Cal., June 16th, 1903. 
It would give me great pleasure to aid the 
circulation of your magazine, but I do not have 
the time, and cannot do so. I will say, how- 
ever, that I will improve every opportunity to 
add to the number of subscribers to the maga- 
zine, and be satisfied with the result of its teach- 

ings to elevate humanity. A. Harris. 


Milan, Mo., June 16th, 1903. 

Your magazine is a ‘“‘hummer’’ and is liked 
by all who have read it in this locality. 

Comrade KE. V. Debs was with us a few days 
ago, and brushed some political cobwebs 
from out the garrets of some of our citizens. 

We would like to see Comrade Wilshire make 
a trip to old ‘‘Mizzouri’’ some time in the near 
future. R. D. MorRISON. 


Hot Springs, N. M., June 16th, 1903. 

June magazine received today, and would 
ask that you kindly send me the May number. 
Mr. Goheke in this town received his. 

June is the best number I have ever seen. 
It comes right down to business. I could not 
do without it. 

Wishing you and your magazine every suc- 
cess, I am, JOHN B. WIRZ. 


Battle Creek, Mich, June 20, 1903. 
Your letter with club rates received. I will 
make a special effort to assist in spreading the 
good work. I can see the dawn of a better 
dawn, and your magazine is doing a good 
work. L. C. ROGERS. 


Carthage, Mo., June 18, 1903. 

It is with a feeling of no little mortification 
that I have delayed this long to answer your 
kind letter and request. I have sold 13 cards 
and have 8 more on hand, 

I shall be glad to do everything possible to 
hurry forward the good time coming, and help 
increase the circulation of Wilshire’s Magazine, 
Am delighted with it every month. 

W. P. RALSTON. 


Valley City, N.D., June 19th, 1903. 

Your magazine appears to grow better with 
each issue, and this last one I intend using for 
sample copy in securing subscribers. For 
getting at the bottom of Socialism, it is indis- 
pensable in the home of every thoughtful 
person. 

Iam but 23 years old, and I think I shall 
spend the rest of my life for the Cause, and I 
intend writing the Socialist College of Kansas 
tonight. He b. PHInEIPs: 


SOCIALISTS OF OREGON, ATTENTION ! 


For the purpose of getting better organized 
and in closer touch with one another, you are 
requested to send your name and address to 
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W. S. Richards, State Secretary of the Socialist ' 
Party, Albany, Oregon, and to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Are you a legal voter? What 
is your occupation ? 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


Kiichi Kaneko, of Brooklyn, allows us to use 
the following personal letter recently received 
by him from his friend Denjiro Kotoku, of 
Tokyo, who is well known in Japan as the 
brilliant editor of the ‘‘ Yorozu Choho”’ and an 
earnest advocate of Socialism. It will be read ° 
with interest by American comrades. 

‘“My dear Mr. Kaneko :—I thank you for 
your kindness in sending me the twenty-fifth 
anniversary number of the ‘New Yorker Volks- 
zeitung’ and the March number of ‘ Wilshire’s 
Magazine.’ While I could hardly examine the 
contents of the former, owing to my ignorance 
of the German language, I have finished the 
latter with great pleasure as well as benefit. 
Particularly the debate between Mr. Wilshire 
and Prof. Seligman interested me immensely. 

I can imagine what pleasure you have there 
in New York in having a chance to hear and 
meet people like them. 

‘“ While economic conditions in Japan are not 
as depressing as in European countries, the 
concentration of capital and the distinction 
between the rich and the poor are growing year 
by year with great rapidity and suffering and 
social corruption increase. The time has come 
to wake for men who believe in Socialism and 
social reform. 

‘“When we organized the Social Democratic 
Party, which was suppressed upon its appear- 
ance year before last, there were only six persons 
who could declare themselves to be Socialists, 
and now we number over a thousand. Mr. 
Fumio Yano, who was once Japanese Minister 
to China, by declaring himself a Socialist, has 
helped to change the public attitude towards 
Socialism. We are gaining new members by 
means of mass meetings and lectures held two 
or three times a month in every part of the 
city. While we are prospering in this respect, 
the conservative government officials are vainly 
trying by all means to suppress and force us to 
stop our meetings and lectures, mistaking us 
for Anarchists or something dangerous. 

“Ttis a great cause of regret that we have 
not enough direct Socialist organs through 
which to preach the cause and spread our prin- 
ciples throughout the country. For the present 
Mr. Katayama’s ‘Labor World’ is the sole 
organ of Socialism, while there are a few other 
papers that show sympathy with us, such as 
‘ Yorozu,’ ‘ Niroku,’ ‘ Mainichi,’ and ‘ Rikugo- 
zasshi.’ 

“Another regret we feel today is that there 
is no one to connect us in warm relations with 
our foreign friends. In this, however, I feel 
strengthened by having you in a great city like 
New York, where you havethe opportunity and 
responsibility of doing something for us. May 
we work together, let me hope, for the great 
cause and help each other wherever we are 


-situated.’’—The Worker. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


He Hadn’t the Chance. 


Mr. W. J. Ford tells a characteristic Cockney 
story. A London small boy and his father 
went into a public-house. The father called 
for a pot of beer, had his drink, and passed on 
the pewter to his son, who finished it. 

“Good boy, that,’? said a friend; ‘‘ takes 
after his father.”’ 

‘‘Yes,’? said the boy, sadly, ‘ but ’e don’t 
take much after his father.’’—The Clarion. 


re) 
Go the Whole Hog. 


A little stealing is a dangerous part, 
But stealing largely is a noble art ; 
’Tis mean to rob a henroost or a hen, 
But stealing thousands makes us gentlemen. 
—The Clarion. 
w 


Where the Danger Lies. 


“In these days of automobiles and flying 
machines,’’ said the president of the life insur- 
ance company, ‘‘it is well for us to add another 
restriction to our policy.”’ 

‘‘What would you suggest?”’ 

‘“‘We must bar out every one who is proven 
to be an habitual pedestrian.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 


His Future. 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, ‘‘I’m surprised 
at you. Do you know what will happen to 
you if you continue to tell stories?” 

‘Sure,’ replied Tommy. ‘‘I’ll get asked 
out when I grow up to make after-dinner 
speeches.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


w 


‘Villian,’ said a certain little girl’s mamma, 
“there were three pieces of cake in the pantry, 
and now there is only one. How did that 
happen ?’’ 

“Well,’’ said the child, her eyes wide open 
with excitement, ‘‘it was so dark in there 
I didn’t see the other piece.’’—Clipped. 


w 


Jack, who is five years old, came home one 
day last week crying that anotrer boy had hit 
him. 

“Why didn’t you hit him back?’ he was 
asked, 

“T did,’ he answered. 
first..,—New York Times. 


“T hit him back 


It is very difficult to make those around us 
happy when we are ourselves miserable and 
deprived of peace.—Letters to Eugenia. 


w 


We easily tolerate an authority that we hope 
some day to exercise ourselves.—Joubert. 


w 


The pressure of a hand, a kiss, the caress of 
a child, will do more to save sometimes than 
the wisest argument, even rightly understood. 
Love alone is wisdom, love alone is power ; and 
where love seems to fail, it is where self has 
stepped between and dulled the potency of its 
rays.—George Macdonald. 


w 


A little bird sat on a telegraph wire 
And said to his mates, ‘‘I declare, 
If wireless telegraphy comes into vogue, 
We'll all have to sit on the air.”’ 
—London Fishing Gazette. 


w 


Daughter (pleadingly )—‘‘I am sure you will 
like George. He is the most conscientious 
young man I ever knew.’’ Father (a business 
man)—‘‘Then don’t yon dare to marry him! 
‘You'll starve to death !’’—New York Weekly. 


Sa 


It may be proved, with much certainty, that 
God intends no man to live in this world with- 
out working; but it seems no less evident that 
he intends every man to be happy in his work. 
It was written: ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow,”’’ 
but it was never written: ‘‘In the breaking of 
thy heart.’’—John Ruskin. 


w 
Dialogues of the Day. 


First Politician—‘‘I thought that Roosevelt 
took Payne into the Cabinet to look after his 
fences.”’ 

Second Politician—‘‘ Well, isn’t he discover- 
ing one ‘fence’ after another in his Depart- 
ment?’? 

First Politician—‘‘ Yes, but it’s the grand 
jury that is looking after them.’’—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

we 


We are relieved to learn that the Declaration 
of Independence has been sequestered in a safe 
in the Department of State and not in the Post 
Office Department.—The Philadelphia N. Am. 


